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B.D. 2 vols. 8vo. London: Rivingtons. 1832. 


Tuar the sublime mystery of the doctrine of the Trinity should be 
doubted by some, denied by others, and scoffed at by a third class of 
persons, cannot be matter of surprise to any who know the pride of 
human intellect and human learning, when unrestrained by the sobering 
influence of Christian humility.* It is the boast of the philosopher, as 
he misnames himself, that he assents not to the truth of any thing which 
his faculties do not enable him fully to comprehend. Did he carry this 
principle into general operation, we should find his scepticism of nearly 
universal extension. For what is there in almost all the works and 
workings of the natural world that we can be said entirely to under- 
stand? And if the littleness of man’s faculties be thus unequivocally 
shewn in things which surround him, and which he can see, and 
handle, and examine ; how much more is it shewn in matters that are 
purely spiritual? Well does the judicious Hooker remark, in speaking 
of the incarnation of our blessed Lord: ‘It is not in man’s ability 
either to express perfectly, or conceive the manner how this was brought 
to pass. But the strength of our faith is tried by those things wherein 
our wits and capacities are not strong. Howbeit, because this divine 
mystery is more true than plain, divers, having framed the same to their 
own conceits and fancies, are found in their expositions thereof more 
plain than true.” (Eccl. Pol. Book V. § 52.) 

The mystery, indeed, of the Trinity must ever be inaccessible to 





* This assertion will be best illustrated by the words of Dr. Priestley, who, after stat- 
ing that there is no such doctrine as that of the Trinity in the Scriptures, boldly adds, 
that if it had been feund there, it would have been impossible for a reasonable man to 
believe it. (Works, Vol. V. pp. 33, 34.) “ He came to the sacred volume, with a full reso- 
lution, not to learn what it does teach, but to find in it what he had pronounced it ought 
to teach.” Introduction p. xxxiv. 
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human comprehension : the mind, by meditation, may arrive, perhaps, 
at some faint and indistinct notions; but whenever an attempt is made 
to embody these notions in language, the infirmity of expression 
becomes apparent, and inevitable failure is the consequence. We 
wrestle with our thoughts, but they are too potent for us, and we assent, 
though reluctantly, to the assertion of Evagrius Ponticus, “that it is 
impossible to define the Divinity, and to expound the Trinity.” (Soc. Ee. 
Hist. lib. iii. e. 7.) Inexplicable though this great mystery of godliness 
may be to us, in our present state of existence, and with our present 
faculties, still it is a mystery of love and mercy to mankind, and one 
which demands the unceasing gratitude of every sincere and lowly- 
minded Christian. ‘We ought to believe,” says Gaudentius, Bishop 
of Brescia, in his sermon on the descent of the Holy Ghost, “ that 
God is what he has revealed himself to be; his actions are not to be 
examined with a rebellious spirit, but to be admired with faith and 
submission. For the word of God is direct, and all his actions are for 
the exercise of our faith. And so let us have a care of assaulting, if we 
may so speak, the divine mysteries with injurious questions. Neither 
scrupulousness nor curiosity will help us to discover them, but only 
make us lose the faith which leads to salvation and eternal life.”’ 

We fear that the attempts which have been made to strip the 
Almighty of his attribute of incomprehensibility, and the desire to 
accommodate divine truths to our narrow reasoning faculties, have 
frequently had a tendency to subvert the faith of Scripture, have led 
many to the lamentable conclusion of making shipwreck of faith and a 
good conscience, while the minds of others have wandered into the 
mazes of infidelity from a baffled attempt to understand the metaphysi- 
cal subtilties of some mystical expositor. The two great controversies 
which existed about a century and a century and a half since upon this 
subject, were of little utility to the Church ; while the bandying about 
of the names of Socinian and Arian, by members of our Establishment, 
neither of whom in strictness of speech deserved the appellation, can 
only be a cause of regret to our friends, and of exultation to our 
enemies ; who, however widely they may differ among themselves, will 
always rejoice in our contentions, in the hope of being able to obtain the 
mastery over a divided household. Dr. South, in his reply to Dean 
Sherlock’s vindication of ‘he holy and ever-blessed Trinity, has 
the following sensible remark :-— 

For, so far as the writers of the Church have informed us about this great mystery, 
the Catholic Church, for above these 1200 years past, (i.e. from the time of the 
Council of Nice,) has not only had and held the same notion of a Trinity, but has 
also expressed it in the same way and words with the Church at this very day. And 
for so much of this mystery as divines could give no account of then, neither have 
they given any clearer account of it ever since; nor has the Church hitherto advanced 


one step further in this subject, which is an evident demonstration that it has already 
proceeded as far in it as the reason of man could or can go. P. 25, 
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It is not however with the explanation of the doctrine that the pre- 
sent work is concerned. Mr. Faber’s object is to shew that from the 
Council of Nice up to the apostolic age, the doctrine of the Trinity 
(which includes the essential divinity of our blessed Lord) was the 
doctrine of the Catholic Church. The vital importance of the subject 
induces us to analyze the work fully ; and we shall do this as much as 
















































possible in the very words of the author ; so that our readers may par- 
ticipate in the gratification we have experienced in seeing how satisfac- 
torily Mr. Faber has fulfilled his promise. Indeed the vast mass of 
evidence collected so abundantly from writers of such varied and 
distant places leaves no room for doubt, and is amply sufficient, we 
should think, to convince even the most sceptical of the racr of the 
apostolicity of the doctrine. Some may imagine that this had been well 





proved by the labours of Bishops Bull, Horsley, Pearson, and by 
| Dr. Waterland, and so indeed it had; and one portion of the doctrine 
} has of late occupied the attention of the learned and active Regius 


Professor of Divinity at Oxford. 

The difference between their respective works is well stated by 
4 Mr. Faber. The Professor gives the personal sentiments of the lead- 
ing characters who flourished before the first Council of Nice; while our 





{ author’s object is not to shew what the individual ante-Nicene fathers 
themselves believed as to the nature of God and of Christ; but what 
was maintained and taught by the entire primitive Church, up to the 
very apostolic age, and on the very basis of avowed apostolic deriva- 
tion. 

The arguments of the modern Antitrinitarians are brought forward 
with all the parade of novelty; and, calculating upon the ignorance of 
their deluded hearers, they give no hint by which it can be surmised 
that those arguments have been again and again refuted. The autho- 
rity of Dr. Priestley is constantly adduced, and the sanction of his 
name is supposed to carry as much weight with it, as if the name and 
writings of Bishop Horsley were unknown, and as if the philosophic 
doctor's reasonings had never been overthrown—nor his fallacies 
detected—nor his sophistries unravelled—nor his disingenuousness 
exposed. 

‘¢ The infidel has shot his bolts away, 
Till, his exhausted quiver yielding none, 
He gleans the blunted shafts that have recoiled, 
And aims them at the shield of truth again.” 
Task, Book V1. 872. 

Even at the present time the errors of Dr. Priestley are continually 
re-produced, and therefore new refutations of them become necessary, 
lest being suffered to remain unanswered, they may be deemed un- 
answerable. And ably has Mr. Faber performed his part. A work of 

more laborious research, more patient investigation, more unimpeach- 
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able accuracy, more minute reasoning, and more overwhelming con- 
viction, it has rarely been our lot to review. His book may fairly be 
considered as having supplied all the deficiencies of former controver- 
sialists, and may be taken as a text-book on the subject. Dr. Priestley’s 
History of the Corruptions of Christianity, though brought forward with 
great pomp of quotation, and with an ostentatious display of ransacking 
antiquity, was, as his powerful antagonist ably proved, a mere compila- 
tion of modern works ; a repetition only of what had been said before. 
The original works from which Dr. Priestley wished to have it supposed 
that he had derived his information were almost unknown to him ; 
while Mr. Faber leaves no room for doubt but that he had well read 
and examined his authorities. We profess not to have verified all his 
quotations, because having found him faithful in many, we give him 
credit for general fidelity; we have however carefully and critically 
compared his version of the different passages with the original as 
quoted, and this we have done, not from any doubt of his correctness, 
but that we might be able to add the weight of our testimony to the 
honesty and care which characterize his labours. We had marked afew 
passages which might have been rendered more powerfully, but shall 
abstain from bringing them forward from a well-grounded fear of being 
thought critical over much. 

The plan which our author pursues is, to meet the Antitrinitarians 
on their own ground. He has armed himself for the conflict with wea- 
pons of their own choice, and with those he has waged a successful 
warfare. He has accepted without a challenge their own umpire, and 
even his decision has been given against themselves. There is no 
blinking the question—no concealment of difficulties—every thing is 
brought fairly forward—the objections of his adversaries are honestly 
and strongly stated—but so stated in order that they may be the more 
triumphantly refuted. 

The wise and rational principle of Tertullian, that ‘‘ Whatever is first, 
is true; whatever is later, is adulterate ;” is one which may be applied 
with peculiar propriety to the doctrines of our religion. No more 
powerful reason can be given for the reception of a doctrine, than the 
being able to trace the belief of it to the apostolic age. Upon this 
we take our stand, upon this we are willing to rest the whole strength 
of our cause. If the Apostles, and their immediate successors, did not 
hold the doctrine, we will consent to relinquish it. We will acknow- 
ledge that we, and countless others in all ages of the church, have been 
beguiled by a strong delusion, and have surrendered our understandings 
toa cheat. But if this point be made clear, then we are at a loss to 
see how any other conclusion can be drawn, than that the believer in 
divine revelation, who admits the ract, will be compelled also to admit 
the pocTRINE, 
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If certain doctrines can by fair principles of interpretation and deduc- 
tion be shown to be founded in Scripture ; if statements, far above our 
comprehension, can be made partially intelligible by one system of 
explanation ; if seeming contradictions are reconciled which otherwise 
would have remained in their full force a stumbling-block and rock of 
offence to many ; that interpretation, as reasonable men, we are bound 
to believe. This, alone, should be sufficient for our satisfaction. But 
when in concordance with our own, we find the concurrent belief of 
many who have devoted time, and superior talents, and extensive eru- 
dition to the subject, our faith receives a further support. And when, 
added to this, we discover that those who dwelt nearer the source and 
fountain of all truth, held and inculcated the same opinions, we have 
all the moral certainty that can be procured, and nothing but an express 
revelation from the Deity on the point in question, could make the 
grounds of our belief stronger. We shall be satisfied, ‘“‘ That the very 
faith for which we contend is the identical faith once delivered to the 
saints by the inspired Apostles themselves.” 

It is this want of apostolicity which bears so strongly against the 
peculiar doctrines of the Romish Church, and to obviate which they are 
compelled to have recourse to elusive and unsatisfactory tradition. The 
same argument is applicable, as opposed to Calvinism, (or rather 
Austinism, as Mr. Faber, in accordance with the name of its inventor, 
calls it); an argument which its advocates would be unable to refute, 
and which, consequently, they cautiously keep concealed. The un- 
guarded confession of Augustin, that he had discovered his system in 
Scripture, only by dint of his own diligent research, must ever remain 
as a convincing proof, that his interpretation is the result of mere 
human invention in the fifth century, unsanctioned and unsupported by 
any interpreter of the apostolic age. In truth, the imprudent boast of 
the Arians, that they were discoverers of doctrines, doyparwy evperat, 
was, in itself, a condemnation of their system. Had their scheme set 
forth the genuine purport of the Gospel, it could not have been dis- 
covered at the beginning of the fourth century; on the contrary, it 
must have been universally known and received in the Catholic Church 
from the very time of the Apostles. Mr. Faber says well that “a con- 
fession of doctrinal novelty, is a confession of doctrinal falsehood.” 

The Antitrinitarians, too, are extremely anxious to have it supposed 
that their scheme involves no difficulties, propounds no contradictions, 
but is simple in itself, easily intelligible, of universal agreement 
among themselves, free from differences, and without doubtings. Far 
from the truth however is this. Look at the six antitrinitarian defi- 
nitions of the Holy Ghost as quoted by Mr. Faber. Introduction, 
Vol. I. p. xxi: and their jarring interpretations of the exordium of 
St. John’s Gospel. Vol. I. pp. 115, 116. In one point there 
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certainly is an agreement. They all unite in attacking, some with a 
greater, some with a less degree of acerbity, the sublime and important 
mystery which they abjure. Every apostle, nay, every teacher of its 
sect, entertains his own peculiar opinions. Dr. Priestley interprets one 
way, Dr. Price another; Mr. Lindsay differs from Mr. Belsham with 
beautiful consistency ; and with the most exquisite modesty not only 
corrects his humanitarian brethren, but stigmatizes St. Paul as an 
indifferent and sophistical reasoner. 

But to return to the present work. Its purport shall be stated in 
the author’s own words. 


In the following discussion, my object (let it be distinctly understood and 
remembered) is not directly to inquire into the theological truth of the pocTRINE 
of the Trinity: but my object is to examine, simply on the principles of historic 


evidence, whether, in point of Fact, that DocTRINE was, or was not, the doctrine of 


the Catholic Church in the age, and under the immediate sanction, of the Apostles. 
Vol. I. p. 7 

Or, as he repeats in his concluding chapter : 

The exclusive object of the treatise is, to demonstrate upon credible testimony 
the naked ract, that the doctrine of the Trinity, whether in the abstract it be 
true, or whether in the abstract it be false, was the doctrine taught from the very 
first by the Apostles, and received under that precise aspect from the very first by 
the Catholic Church. Vol. L. p. 288. 

From the establishment of such a Fact the result is obvious. But [I still 
profess myself to be concerned with nothing more than the HISTORICAL ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF THE FACT ITSELF. Introduction, Vol. I. p. lvi. 

Such is Mr. Faber’s object; we will proceed to shew that he has 
succeeded in establishing it. He begins his chain of evidence with the 
first Council of Nice, a.p. 325, and ends with the age of the Apostles. 
It would take up too much time to enter fully into the history of that 
council ; we shall therefore refer our readers to the forthcoming volume 
of the Theological Library, which is devoted to an account of the prin- 
cipal Councils, and in which we have no doubt this important one will 
meet with the attention it deserves. The number of Bishops present 
at this assembly is variously reported by ecclesiastical historians; we 
cannot err in stating about 300. We know that they were summoned 
from the whole region of Christendom ; from widely separated parts of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. These collected Bishops concurred in main- 
taining, first, the scriptural doctrine of the Trinity, and neat, the his- 
torical ract, that “ their doctrine had invariably been the doctrine of the 
Catholic Church, from the very age, and by the very teaching of the 
Apostles themselves.” Vol. I. p. 11. 

Even Acesius, though a dissenter in discipline from the Catholic 
Church, when asked by Constantine, whether he assented to the 
definition of faith set forth by the Nicene Fathers, answered: “* The 
synod has defined nothing new: for thus, from earlier days, and from 
the very beginning, I have received, even from the apostolic times 
themselves, this definition of the faith.”—Socrat. H. E. lib. i. ¢. 10. 
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It is a singular circumstance also, that the Arians themselves do 
not appear to have disputed or denied the racr alleged by the 
Catholics, that their belief was the belief of the Apostles; though, 
in order to invalidate this strong testimony, they laboured to explain 
the doctrine of the ancient creeds as being similar to their own, and 
most vigorously resisted the insertion of the stubborn word consus- 
sTANTIAL. We must not omit to state that some who were present 
did not subscribe to the confession of faith there drawn up. A few also 
are reported to have subscribed dishonestly at the suggestion of Eusebius 
of Nicomedia ; sheltering themselves under some refined explanation of 
the words trocraste or ovo. They were driven, however, from this 
subterfuge by the council of Sardica, which so accurately defined the 
terms as to leave no room for the verbal shuffling of the Arians. The 
twofold introduction of these words in the anathema, is most inge- 
niously explained by Mr. Faber in his note. Vol. I. Note, pp. 18 
—20. 

Nothing new was professed to be delivered at this Council. The 
speculation of Arius was the only novelty. The other members “ pro- 
pounded no doctrine, save what they themselves had learned in the course 
of their catechumenical institution, save what had been handed down to 
them from their predecessors, save what they had always taught to their 
several flocks during the times of both their Presbyterate and their Epis- 
copate.” Vol. I. p. 18. 

The Nicene Fathers then stated that the doctrine which they pro- 
pounded had been taught in every church, and in every province 
throughout the regions which professed Christianity. We will not 
however be satisfied with the bare statement, we will examine into 
its truth most carefully and scrupulously: though it is almost 
monstrous to suppose that 300 men, assembled from various and 
distant parts of the world, would conspire to set their names to a 
document containing an assertion, which, if it were not true, thousands 
could contradict. 

We will see whether it can be contradicted by the evidence of 
those who lived before them ;* and, if it can, it must be unhesitatingly 
rejected and repudiated. And the members of the council must be 
looked upon as a congregation of deceivers, who, from motives which 
we conceive no ingenuity can discover, agreed, how, when, and where, 
we know not, to declare and to promulgate, under the most sacred 
sanction, a deliberate and wilful falsehood. Before we proceed to 
the examination, we must say a few words on the introduction of 





* The testimony of Bayle is not without weight on this point, because we may be sure 
that it was wrung from him reluctantly. ‘ C’est une fausseté de fait, que I'hérésie 
d’ Arius ait €té enscignée implicitement par les péres des trois premiers siécles.” Dict. 
Arius, Note I. 
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the poovewwc, consubstantial, into the confession of faith drawn up at 
the Council of Nice. 

Dr. Priestley, with a hardihood which can be based only on his own 
ignorance, and his calculating upon the ignorance and credulity of his 
readers, asserts that “ The ante-Nicene writers were ignorant of the doc- 
trine of the Son's consuBSTANTIALITY with the Father ; and the occur- 
rence of such doctrine will be found exclusively in the later productions 
of the post-Nicene writers.” (Vol. II. p. 287.) ‘“ Taking for granted 
that both the word consuBsTANTIAL itself was first employed, and that 
the involved doctrine of consussTANTIALITY was first introduced by 
that synod.” Vol. II. p. 283. 

Now, in the public declaration of faith set forth by the Council of 
Antioch* which was holden fifty-six years before the Council of Nice, and 
which sat for the express purpose of condemning the heresy of Paul of 
Samosata, the consussTaNnTtaLiTy of the Son with the Father is dis- 
tinctly and specifically asserted under every conceivable turn of 
phraseology, and the word époovowg itself occurs a dozen times at least. 
Vide Ecthes. Antioch. apud Concil. Ephes. par. iii. c. 6. Labb. Concil. 
Vol. III. p. 979. 

Origen also, in his commentary on the Hebrews, declares the same 
doctrine, and makes use of the Greek word dpoovewe to stamp his 
meaning more plainly. Aporrhza enim doovowe videtur, id est, 
unius substantize, cum illo corpore ex quo est vel aporrhzea vel vapor. 
Vol. IV. p.697. Edit. Benedict. Paris, 1733. 

So much for the research and veracity of Dr. Priestley. His mode 
of arguing was indeed peculiarly his own. He began with conclu- 
sions, and then exercised his ingenuity and tortured his authorities to 
find premises to justify them. 

The third chapter of Mr. Faber’s first volume, which is the com- 
mencement of his examination of the ante- Nicene testimonies, is devoted 
to the evidence of the enemies of Christianity. Such evidence, as he 
well observes, is important or not, precisely as the allegations are 
admitted or denied by the community against whom they are brought. 
For example; when the Christians were accused of eating and 
drinking the blood of a slaughtered infant, and of promiscuous forni- 
cation (charges in all probability laid against them from a miscon- 
ception of the nature of the Lord’s Supper and the Feasts of Love), 
the accusations were indignantly repelled, and we rationally ascribe 
them to the malice of their enemies. But there was another charge: 





* No. 1. Appendix II. of this work, contains a valuable vindication of the Ecthesis of 
Antioch, written by Professor Burton for the satisfaction of Mr. Faber, who, previously 
to this communication, appears to have been in some doubt whether, from the circum- 
stance of its being first brought forward by the Council of Ephesus, a.p. 431, it could with 
correctness be adduced as an ante- Nicene testimony. The statements and the conclusions 
of the learned Professor are perfectly satisfactory. 
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that CHRISTIANS VENERATED, AS GOD, ONE WHO HAD BEEN CONDEMNED 
AND EXECUTED AS A MALEFACTOR; which, if it had been denied, would 
indeed have been a strong proof that the early Christians did not admit 
the Godhead of their Master, and consequently recognized no such 
doctrine as that of the Trinity. For the doctrines of the Trinity, and 
of the essential divinity of our Saviour, must stand or fall together. 
Every testimony to the truth of the one, must corroborate the truth of 
the other. And, in like manner, the historical evidence of the belief of 
the one, must confirm that of the other. So far however from this 
charge being denied, it was always readily admitted and strenuously 
defended. We begin then with Arnobius, a. p. 303, himself a con- 
verted heathen, who thus recounts the charge. His Pagan antagonist 
says, “‘ The gods are not angry with you Christians because you 
worship the omnipotent God, but because you contend, that onr, wHo 
WAS BORN A MAN, AND WHO WAS PUT TO DEATH BY THE IGNOMINIOUS 
PUNISHMENT OF CRUCIFIXION, Is Gop; and because you believe him 
still to survive ; and because yoU ADORE HIM WITH DAILY supP- 
piicaTions.” In reply to this the Pagans are told, in contradistinction 
to the deified mortals to whom they paid divine honours, that Christ, 
whom his followers worship, is GoD IN REALITY, AND WITHOUT THE 
SLIGHTEST AMBIGUITY OF DOUBT—and THAT HE IS WORSHIPPED IN 
THE HIGHEST POSSIBLE DEGREE—that he is GoD OF THE INNERMOST 
POTENCY—that HE 1S THE HIGH GOD: GOD RADICALLY AND ESSEN- 
TIALLY. Adv. Gent. lib. i. 

The objections of the fictitious Jew in the work of Celsus, quoted 
and replied to by Origen, are all grounded upon the assertion that 
Jesus was really and essentially Gop. For if the Christians in the time 
of Celsus did not believe in the absolute and entire divinity of Jesus, all 
his arguments would be groundless, he would be contending against a 
phantom of his own raising; and, be it observed, in the Jew’s 
impugnment of the doctrine, the Gop whom he attempts to prove 
Jesus not to have been is JEnovan: while this doctrine is shewn 
by Celsus not to have been the doctrine of a few visionary individuals, 
but the belief of the whole collective body of the Church. With the 
argument of Origen we have nothing to do. The racr of the belief in 
such a doctrine, is all we are at present treating upon. And here is 
positive and irrefragable proof that ‘“ the Catholic Church, about the 
middle of the second century, or about some fifty or sixty years from the 
death of St. John, held and maintained the essential divinity of Christ. 
Ascending a few years higher we arrive at the same accusation alleged 
by Trypho, and the same confession of faith made by Justin Martyr, 
only thirty-six years after the death of St.John. The allegation made 
by the enemy of Christianity, the simulated Jew, was that Christians 
believed in the pre-existence and divinity of Christ; believed that he 
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was the same as the God of Abraham, of Isaac, and of Jacob. One part 
of the reply of Justin deserves the serious attention of scoffers of the 
present day, who are unwilling that the Almighty should veil himself 
in clouds, and that “darkness should be the habitation of his seat.” 
“If I attempted to shew this by mere human arguments, there were 
no need that you should bear with me ; but if I bring my proofs from 
repeated scriptural authorities, you will then be eonvicted of hard- 
heartedness in regard to understanding the mind and the will of God.” 
Dial. cum Tryph. Oper. p. 228. 

The objection, or rather the misrepresentation of Episcopius, is ably 
exposed in a note, p.50. It is not easy to understand how he could 
fall into such an error; for how is it possible that He whom Justin 
designates as the Jehovah of the patriarchs, could be otherwise than 
truly and essentially God ? 

The celebrated letter of Pliny the younger, written a. p. 103, will 
embrace a period of within three years after the death of St. John, and 
of seventeen years before that event. Because of those who were 
brought before the tribunal of the Proconsul, some professed to have 
abjured Christ three years, some more than three years, and some even 
twenty years. This communication to Trajan is the more important, 
because the information was not obtained from mere hearsay, but was an 
official, a magisterial, report, founded upon the deposition of the prisoners 
themselves. One of the practices of the Christians there mentioned, 
was that ‘‘ they were wont to assemble together before sun-rise, and 
alternately to sing among themselves a hymn to Christ as God.” 

This account of paying divine adoration to Christ in the assemblies 
of the Church, receives further confirmation from the concurrent testi- 
monies of Caius the Roman Presbyter, Clement of Alexandria, and 
Origen. At the commencement of the third century, the disciples of 
Artemon ventured to make the assertion that “ their doctrine had 
always been the doctrine of the Church down to the time of Victor of 
Rome.” This allegation was met by Caius with a variety of positive 
evidence to the contrary ; and among other matters he appeals to those 
liturgical hymns which had been used in the public service of the 
Church. ‘ How numerous, moreover, are the hymns and songs of the 
brethren, written by the faithful from the beginning, which celebrate 
Christ, the Word of God, ascribing to him divinity.” Euseb. Hist. 
Eccl. lib. v. ¢. 28. 

One of these liturgical hymns has been preserved by Clement of 
Alexandria, which, whatever may be our opinion of its style, bears 
unequivocal testimony to the racr that Christ was addressed and 
worshipped as God. ‘* We recite hymns,” says Origen, “ to the 
alone God who is over all, and to his only-begotten Son, the Word; 
and thus we hymn God and his Only-begotten.” (Contra Cels. lib. viii. 
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p- 422.) Neither were these hymns simply the effusions or the 
unauthorized compositions of private persons, but were an integral and 
important part of the regular public service. That they were so re- 
garded is abundantly evident from the circumstance that the Anti- 
trinitarian Paul of Samosata banished them from the churches under 
his control, and introduced some compositions of his own, more 
accordant with his heretical opinions. 

Here the evidence of enemies concludes; and even from their 
witness it is clearly shewn that from a.p. 303, to seventeen years 
before the death of St. John, the doctrine for which Mr. Faber 
contends was professed by the whole Catholic Church. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


~~ 


Art. I1.— Thoughts on the Trinity, second Edition, corrected and consi- 
derably enlarged ; Charges, and other Theological Works. By the late 
Right Rev. Grorce Isaac Huntinerorp, D.D. Bishop of Hereford, 
and Warden of Winchester College. Edited according to the directions 
of the Author, by Henry Huntingford, LL. B. Fellow of Winchester 
College. London: Cadell. 1832. 8vo. Pp. xi. 503. 


Tue works allowed to be published in this volume by the late Bishop 
of Hereford, (we are informed by the editor) ‘‘ are selected from a 
number of other manuscripts, which bear testimony alike to the humble 
and sincere piety, the deep learning, the unwearied activity, the noble 
and independent spirit, the elegant and truly poetical taste of their late 
Right Rev. Author.” We may be permitted to add, after a careful 
examination of these posthumous pieces, that they will fully sustain 
the character thus given of them by filial piety. We only regret that 
Bishop Huntingford’s aversion from ostentation of every kind led him to 
express the wish that no biographical work might appear, which had 
him for its object: the account of the studies and labours of such a 
scholar and divine could not fail to instruct, and might lead some 
inexperienced student into a judicious plan of sound and profitable 
reading. The following brief biographical memoranda, however, cannot 
be read without interest. 


The writer of the following compositions was born at Winchester, Sept. 9th, 1748 ; 
was admitted on the foundation at Winchester College in 1762; sent to New College, 
Oxford, in 1768 ; chosen a Fellow of Winchester College in 1785; elected Warden 
of the same Society in 1789; consecrated Bishop of Gloucester in 1802; and 
translated to the See of Hereford in 1815. He died April 29th, 1832; and was 
buried by his own desire, in the village of Compton, near Winchester ; amidst such 
unsolicited demonstrations of respect, regard, and affection, as must ever fill the hearts 
of his friends with a gratitude which no words can adequately express. A monument 
is raised to his memory in the church of Compton, by Westmacott ; on which, after 
the name and date, is the following inscription, drawn up by the Author himself:— 
“In the early part of his priesthood, he was curate of this parish. From that time 
he always retained a regard for it. And now he wishes to remind its parishioners, 
that the salvation of their souls is to be attained only by believing what is taught, 
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and by doing what is commanded, in the Gospel of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ!” —Preface, pp. ix, x. 

The first and longest piece, as it is the most important in the present 
volume, is the ‘‘ Thoughts on the Trinity.” These ‘“* Thoughts” were 
first published in 1804, and formed a pamphlet of 116 pages. As 
they have been out of print for many years, Bishop Huntingford 
devoted a portion of the time, which he could glean from his multi- 
farious avocations, to the correction and enlargement of them: and 
in their present form they constitute an important collection of proofs in 
defence of that cardinal doctrine of the Bible. We scarcely know a 
single publication, in which so great a number of important facts and 
observations is compressed into so small a compass. We shall extract 
some passages, in confirmation of our opinion, for the benefit of such of 
our readers as may not have enjoyed the opportunity of perusing the 
Work in its first edition. 

The “ Thoughts on the Trinity” consist of a series of observations, 
each comprising a distinct sentiment, yet forming a connected chain of 
arguments and proofs. The plan here pursued is thus characterized by 
the Right Rev. Author. 

Thoughts are here given in preference to Dissertations, for the sake of brevity 
and compression. 

The several Clauses appear detached: there is, however, a gradual connexion 
between them. The subject is begun on such principles of abstract reasoning as 
might have been adopted, even if there had been no Revelation, Jewish or Christian. 
It is continued with reference to Heathen and Jewish opinions. It is pursued, as 
implied in the Baptismal Form delivered by Our Lord, and as taught by Evangelists, 
Apostles, Fathers. Of the question is then taken a retrospective view, which leads 
to the conclusion.—Preface, p. vii. 

Bishop Huntingford commences his undertaking with some appro- 
priate remarks on the use of the word ‘* Mystery,” and adds: 


It has often been said, ‘where mystery begins, religion ends.” The assertion is 
erroneous. Nothing can be so mysterious as the existence of God. Yet, although 
his existence is mysterious, still to believe that God exists, is the foundation of all 
religion. Mystery then and religion are inseparably connected, and must inevitably 
proceed with each other.—Pp. 11, 12. 


After some observations on the nature of God and on the mode of 
existence of spiritual intelligences, he deduces the inference that “ if, 
without contradiction, unity of mental attribute may be ascribed to 
any human beings, it will follow, that without contradiction, unity of 
divine attribute might be ascribed to three Divine Intelligences.” 


(P. 17.) 

From the inability of the human wind to comprehend Deity, has arisen, even to 
Christians, imperfection of language, with which to discourse on that subject. For 
want of other terms, we use “person; subsistence; substance ; consubstantial,” 
corresponding with Tpoowzoy, or ‘T'roaraais ; Ovcia; ‘Owoovcios ; expressions frequent 
among the Christian Greek writers. By “person,” we mean “one that has actual 
being.”’ Sy “subsistence,” we mean “ real existence.” By “ substance,” we mean 
“essential nature.” By “consubstantial,” we mean “having the same essential 
nature.’ By ‘sameness of essential nature,” we mean such identity of nature, as 
when we say, the essential nature of a fountain and of a river is the same; the 
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essential nature of the sun and of asun-beam is the same. This acceptation of 
duoovatos, “ consubstantial,’”’ and this mode of illustration, are of very high antiquity 
and most allowed authority among Christian writers; as, in that satisfactory work, 
the Defensio Fidei Nicene, has been copiously and ably proved.—Pp. 18, 19. 

Ascending from principles of abstract reasoning to the sentiments 
actually held by the ancient Jews and heathens, Bishop Huntingford 
proceeds to establish the ract that the doctrine of a Trinity was held 
by many ancient nations, upon a brief but satisfactory statement of 
evidence. After some remarks upon the design of revelation, we meet 
with the following judicious observations on those terms and expres- 
sions in the Old Testament which convey the idea of a plurality of 
persons in the Deity. 

XXVI. The laws and ordinances established among the Jews were designed to 
guard that people from heathen idolatry. On the recollection of this circumstance 
it appears extraordinary, that Moses, when he is describing the creation of the 
Universe, should, in order to express his conceptions of the Deity, introduce a term 
which implies Plurality; and, frequently connecting it with verbs and Persons singular, 
should use that term thirty times. Extraordinary also it is, that as in the Decalogue, 
when first delivered, so also on a subsequent repetition of their Laws, after a solemn 
address demanding their attention, he should speak of the Deity in any words which 
could possibly convey an idea of Plurality. Yet such an idea has been conveyed, 
in the very declaration which is intended to assert the Unity of Godhead. 

XXVII. It will not surely be presuming too much, if we suppose Joshua and 
Solomon to be more deeply instructed in the Jewish Religion, than to be capable of 
using improper language respecting the Deity. Yet the former says, “ Ye cannot 
serve the Lord, for he is the Holy Gods” (Josh. xxiv. 19.); and the latter gives 
this weighty instruction, ‘‘ Remember thy Creators in the days of thy youth.” 
(Eccles. xii. 1.) In the book of Proverbs there is also this passage; “ the fear of 
Jehovah is the beginning of wisdom; and knowledge of the Holies is understanding.” 
(Prov. ix. 10.) 

XXVIII. When we put together these several considerations ; viz. That the doc- 
trine of a Triad is very ancient and general ; that Moses applies to the Deity a term of 
Plurality; that Joshua and Solomon do the same; there is reason for concluding 
that among the Jews, as among other People, there was an idea of a Trinity: with 
this difference however between them and the Heathens; the Jews admitted nothing 
into their opinion, which could contradict Unity of Divine Nature.—Pp. 23, 24. 


In reply to the trite objection that the “ expression ‘ Trinity in the 
Godhead,’ Tprac ev Oerornrt, does not occur in Scripture,” he replies, 


True. Nor does “ Unity in the Godhead,” ‘Evotns ev Qewrntr Nor the term 
“Sacrament.” But the subject matter, which those expressions are designed to indi- 
cate, does occur ; so that the objection has in it ne substantial validity. P. 27. 


On the very important argument which is founded on the baptismal 
commission, given by Jesus Christ to his apostles, Bishop Huntingford 
properly lays great stress. We are therefore induced to give his obser- 
vations at length. 


XXXVII. On the clause, “ In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of 
the Holy Ghost,” we may observe, there are pointed out three distinct objects, each 
of which has reference to one and the same act of mind implied in the expression 
“into the name,” i. e. into the religious service or worship: and the expression ‘into 
the name,” though but once written, is in sense and force applied to each of the three 
objects. Considering then this parity of reference and application, considering also 
there is not introduced a single word by which to give us an idea that in the accep- 
tation of either term is intended a change from substance to quality, we have the 
strongest grounds for maintaining that if Subsistence belongs to the first object, Sub- 
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sistence belongs also to the second, and to the third. And, if there be any such 
thing as propriety in writing, and analogy in rendering, consistently with such pro- 
priety and such analogy we cannot say, that the terms Father and Son imply each of 
them Subsistence, and then by an abrupt transition, unsupported by any word which 
can indicate mutation, pass at once from real Subsistence to attributable quality. As 
then to the term “ Father,’ we annex the idea of one who hath real Subsistence ; so 
to the term “ Son,” and to the term “ Holy Ghost,’ we must respectively annex the 
same idea, and affirm that each has real Subsistence. 

XXXVIILL. If the regular, natural, and unforced construction of our Lord's final 
command will lead us to conclude, that the expression ‘‘ Holy Spirit ” implies real 
Subsistence; consideration of the solemn occasion when that command was given; 
of the importance which must necessarily be attached to it; and of the improbability 
that it should be so delivered as to be ambiguous, will furnish a strong reason for 
adhering to that conclusion. 

XXXIX. The argument drawn from his final command would certainly be less 
forcible, if it did not appear that previously to giving that command our Lord him- 
self had spoken of the Holy Spirit as a real Subsistence. He does however so 
speak. ‘O d¢ MapaxAnrtos, To Tvevpa ro dyiov, b6 meuper 6 Murnp ev Tw ovouati pou, 
exewos Suas didater wmayta, Kut irouynoe juas wavta a ecmov Huy. (St. John xiv. 26.) 

In these words of the Original is to be remarked the application of exewos to 
Tlvevua ; an application which Jortin most properly noticed: ‘* Exesvos shows that 
Tivevua is a Person, not an Attribute, and the construction is like that which the 
Grammarians call xara to onuavouevoy.” The correctness of this explanation is 
confirmed by the following considerations, which come immediately to the proof of 
Personality. In whatever sense we take TMapaxAnros, whether as “Comforter,” or 
“ Advocate,” or “ Intercessor,” it implies real Being: for, “ teaching and reminding” 
are properties belonging to real Being. But the “ Holy Spirit” is that MapaxAnros ; 
has the properties of teaching and reminding; He has therefore real Being. In 
this passage it is also to be noticed, that the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, are dis- 
tinctly marked out. Again: “ when He, the Spirit of truth is come, He will guide 
you into all truth: for, He shall not speak of Himself: but whatsoever He shall 
hear, that shall He speak.” (St. John, xvi. 13.) In this passage, ‘* Hearing” is 
ascribed to the Holy Spirit: but ‘‘ Hearing is a property belonging to real Being. 
‘The consequence is obvious. The same Spirit is to speak from another, and not from 
himself only: of course, by the Spirit here mentioned we cannot understand the 
Father, but some One who should speak what he heard delivered from the Father.— 
Pp. 27—29. 

There are several very important observations on those passages of the 
New Testament, in which the appellation ‘ Son of God”’ is attributed to 
Jesus Christ, and on the use of the word zpoocvvew ; and in pp. 48—54, 
we have an excellent illustration and vindication, against the modern 
Socinians, of Romans ix. 5. and in pp. 67—72, of 1 Tim. iii. 16. for 
which we regret that we have not room. 

The argument for the doctrine of the Trinity, which is furnished by 
christian antiquity, is stated at great length: but as this would suffer 
by the exhibition of detached passages, we invite our readers’ attention 
to the following observations on the Apostles’ Creed. 

LXXX. According to the different points of view under which it is contemplated, 
the same object may be differently denominated. With respect to the unity of 
Divine Nature, the Apostles’ Creed is Unitarian: but with respect to the persons 
indivisibly existing in that nature, it is Trinitarian. 

That Creed asserts the Divinity of God, by the very appellation itself, and by 
adding the words “ Father Almighty.” 

It asserts the Divinity of the Son by styling Him God’s ONLY SON, antecedently 
to any declaration of his appearance on earth. 

It leads us to infer the Divinity and Personality of the ‘‘ Holy Ghost,” from these 


circumstances, viz, Because it alludes to the baptismal form of words enjoined by 
our Lord, in which the Holy Ghost is mentioned as a person. And also, because a 
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contrary inference would involve tautology. For, if the Creed did not mean to 
describe the Holy Ghost as having" personal subsistence, it must mean only an attri- 
bute of God. In that case, the Creed would in effect say, 

I believe in God, the Father Almighty: 

I believe in his only Son our Lord : 

I believe God has an attribute, called the Holy Ghost. 

But in styling God “ The Father Almighty,” the Creed had previously applied a 
denomination expressive of every conceivable perfection, every conceivable attribute ; 
in common sense, therefore, and propriety of arranging thoughts and ideas, it could 
not recur to what it had before enunciated. 

That the compilers of our Church Catechism thought this Creed Trinitarian, is 
evident from the answer given to the question, ‘‘ What dost thou chiefly learn in these 
articles of thy belief?” The appellation of “God” is therein given severally to the 
Father; to the Son; to the Holy Ghost. Which answer is meant to imply belief, 
not in three independent and disunited Gods; but in three persons of one and the 
same Godhead.—Pp. 83, 84. 

We regret that we have not room for the very excellent remarks on 
the structure and use of the explanatory defence of the catholic doc- 
trine of the Trinity, commonly called the Athanasian Creed, given 
at pages 87 and 93. 

The testimonies furnished by the Fathers and other ecclesiastical 
writers are concisely but satisfactorily stated; and a copious Appendix 
of references and proofs concludes this truly valuable summary of the 
evidence for the Scripture doctrine of the Trinity. We cannot, however, 
terminate our notice of this portion of Bishop Huntingford’s Posthu- 
mous Works, without transcribing the following weighty paragraphs, 
which we recommend to our readers as a brief but sufficient antidote to 
the fashionable apophthegm now current among some of our modern 
pseudo-philosophers, viz. that ‘‘ man is not responsible for his opinions.” 

CVI. For our religious principles, whilst they are confined to ourselves, we are re- 
sponsible to God only. For the manner in which we openly declare our religious 
principles, and for the conduct we pursue under the influence of them, we are 
responsible to society also. 

CVII. As the forming of right opinions depends upon a combination of many 
circumstances, how far it may or may not be in our own power to form right 
opinions, admits of a question. But about the impropriety of injuring society by 
any mode of propagating our opinions, there should be no question. For nothing 
can be more clear, than that man living in society, is bound by moral and political 
obligations not to injure such society either by word or deed. 


The “ Thoughts on the Trinity,” are followed by two Charges deli- 
vered previously to the ordination of Deacons and Priests; they 
contain much valuable counsel to young Clergymen; and these are 
succeeded by seven other Charges, one of which was delivered to the 
Clergy of the diocese of Gloucester in 1813, and the remainder to the 
Clergy of the diocese of Hereford between the years 1816 and 1831. 

In the first of these Charges, clerical vigilance against religious 
errors is strenuously recommended; and in the notes, some of the 
misrepresentations of what is called ‘the New Testament in an 
Improved Version” are properly exposed. The first Charge to the 
Clergy of Hereford, brings forward some new evidences for the 
Divinity of Christ, collected with great industry from the two first 
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volumes of Dr. Routh’s Reliquie Sacre, which had not long before 
been published. The testimonies to Christian doctrine and the 
Christian Ministry, which are contained in the fourth volume of the 
same valuable work, are presented to the consideration of the Clergy in 
the Charge delivered in 1819. As so large a portion of our two last 
volumes has been devoted to the analysis of the works of the Fathers of 
the Christian Church, we forbear to enrich our pages with several in- 
structive passages from these two Charges. 

The Charge delivered in 1822 contains an ingenious comparison 
between the Apostolical Constitutions and Canons and our own 
Liturgy, Articles, Canons, Customs, and Laws, with a view to 
show that the ecclesiastical ordinances and ritual usages of the 
ancient Christians are observable in the Church of England. From 
the many forms of prayer given in the Apostolical Constitutions, 
Bishop Huntingford selects three, between which and the Communion- 
Service of our Church there is a close resemblance. On two of these 
we select the following observations :— 


In one, it is impossible not to discern and recognise the prototype of our com- 
munion Services in these passages: “ Lift up your mind.”* (Ans.) ‘ We direct it 
to the Lord.” —* Let us give thanks to the Lord.’’ (Ans.) “ It is meet and right.”— 
“Tt is indeed meet and right, before all things to praise thee the very God.” 

Subsequently is made intercession for the king; for the clergy; for the infirm; 
for young children ; for those who are sailing and travelling; for those who hate 
and persecute ; for those who have erred ; and then is added a prayer for abundance 
of fruits. A clerical audience will immediately recollect, the same subjects of 
petition are introduced into our Litany. We follow the ancient forms in this 
particular also; the people unite with the minister by frequently interposing words 
supplicatory. It is through such participation of the laity in our divine service, that 





* “SS. Patrum,” &c. Coteler, vol. i. p. 399. 

(Apxiepevs) Avw Tov vovr. 

(Tlavtes) Exouey mpos tov Kupiov. 

(A.) Evxyapioticwuev te Kupig. 

(11.) Afwov xa dixaov. 

(A.) Afwoy @s uAndws Kar Sixaov mpo mayvtwy avuuvew Le Tov ovrws 
ovTa @ecor. 

t+ “SS. Patrum, &c Coteler, vol. i. p. 403.—With the petitions offered in the Apos- 
tolical Constitutions may be compared those in our Litany, at one view. 

Apost. Const. Litany Clauses. 

1. iwep Bucirews, 15, 16, 17 

2. twep maytos Tov mpecBuTepinu, 

trep Twv diaxorvwy Kat 

wavTos KAnpov, 19 
. brep Tov ev appwotias, 

brep Twy yyTiay, 29 
. brep wAcovtwy Kat ddomopovyTay, 29 
. brep Twy wicovvtwy Tuas Kat SiwKoyTwy, 32 
. brep twv efw ovTwy Kat TETAQYHLEVWY, 26 
. brep THS EVKpacias TOV aEpos Kai THS EUpo ias TwY KapTwY, 3 

E:ita ta maida, kar tote mus 6 Aaos kata takw mer’ aidous Kat evAaBeias avev 
@oguBov. 

‘O diakovos KatexeTw To moTngiov, Kat emdidous AeyeTw, Aluu Xgictov, moTngiov 
wns. Ku 6 muwy Aeyerw, Apnv. Waduos be Acyer0w TeLaKxoaTes TOLTOS, EV TH 
petarAauBavery Tlavtas tous Aowrovs. Kat dray Mayres petadaBwor xa Muoca, &e. 
[bid. lib. viii. ¢. 13. p. 405. 
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our whole Liturgy is calculated not only for congregational, but likewise for social 
worship. 

To the second form of prayer proposed for observation is subjoined a liturgical 
direction, which on account of reasons obvious to your discernment, is highly 
interesting. It points out the manner of celebrating the holy eucharist. When the 
bishops, priests, deacons, ecclesiastics, and other persons specified, have received in 
both kinds, then att the people are to receive in BOTH KINDS. There is no 
reservation, no limitation of elements. ALL, without exception, are to partake of 
the bread and of the wine consecrated. Such justification does antiquity afford to the 
usage of our Church; an usage which, with confidence we may assert, obtained through 
the first twelve centuries of the Christian era.*—Pp. 293—295. 


In his remarks on the thanksgiving in the post-communion service, 
“ for all thy servants departed this life in thy faith and fear,’ Bishop 
Huntingford has introduced a just eulogy on the memory of the venerable 
George III., then recently deceased. 

In the Charge delivered in 1825, we have an able review and vin- 
dication of the Liturgy and Institutions of the Church. The benefit 
which might be derived from the sittings of the Convocation, if they 
were allowed to be held, is forcibly but briefly stated. 

The necessity of cultivating sacred Jearning is enforced in the Charge 
delivered in 1828, more particularly with reference to the popish con- 
troversy. The following observations on the “ artful equivocation” by 
which the advocates of Romanism endeavour to palliate the idolatry of 


the Romish Church, are very important and seasonable. 

When the Romanists are charged with idolatry, they palliate by replying, that 
images are honoured only with AovAea; whereas God is a with Aarge:u. 
By this distinction they would have it understood, AovAea cannot be so misconstrued 
as to be deemed religious veneration in the highest sense, as Aatpe:u does; and 
therefore they are exculpated. This conception is erroneous. For, as an expression, 
which signifies the dving of an action, must imply the action itself; so AovAea must 
be capable of admitting any interpretation, which, without force, can be given to 
AovAevw. Now, evidently AovAevw has a devotional meaning in several passages of 
Scripture. According to the Septuagint Version, the Psalmist says AovAevoare rw 
Kupiy ev evppoovyn (Ps. xcix. Sept.), “Serve the Lord with gladness.” To the 
Romans, St. Paul gives this advice ; “ Be fervent in spirit,” AvvAevoyres rp Kugiy, 
“ serving the Lord,” (Rom. xii. 11.) To the Ephesians, the same Apostle speaks 
thus of himself; ‘ I have been with you at all seasons,” AovAevwy Kugip (Acts, xx. 
19.). From St. Paul, the people of Thessalonica received this commendation ; “ Ye 
turned to God from idols,’ AovAevew Oep SwvTt kat adnbive, “to serve the living and 
true God.” (1 Thess. i. 9.) We see, then, AovAevw equally as Aargevw may be used 
for signifying an act of that worship which is directed to God. AovAeu and Aargeia 
cannot, therefore, be so dissimilar in import, as that they never should be taken one 
for the other. The Romanist discrimination is, consequently, a subtile refinement, 
an artful equivocation, inadmissible where contempt of God’s prohibition may be, and 
among the lower orders of people actually is, the effect of such evasion.— P. 345. 


Other doctrinal errors are learnedly refuted, for which we must refer 
to the Charge itself. 

The subject of the last Charge, delivered in 1831, and not many 
months before the decease of the venerable author, discusses the 
momentous question—‘* What measures, in their tendency best calcu- 
lated for retarding the decay of pure and undefiled religion, should be 
adopted by us ?” 

e See Vol. ii. Ed. Fol. of Bp. Hall’s Works, p. 18. of a treatise entitled “ The Old 
Religion.” —Also, Bingham’s “ Origines Ecclesiastic,” vol. vi. p. 772. b. xv. ch. v. 
VOL. XV. NO. Il. M 
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Four of those which are most advisable are discussed and recom- 
mended, viz. 1. ‘‘ That in our conversation and writings, private and 
public, when opportunities may arise and occasion require, we maintain 
the expediency and necessity of our church-establishment. — 2. The 
enforcing of the better observance of the Sabbath.—3. Circumspection 
in appointment to the sacred ministry.—And, 4. The exercise of 
vigilance in observing publications.” On each of these topics we 
could wish to have transcribed some of the weighty passages, and 
the still more solemn and weighty appeal made to the consciences 
of his Clergy by their Right Reverend Author. But the length of this 
article compels us to omit them, as well as some portions of the sermons 
on Rom. i. 16. Isa. xlii. 11. (a thanksgiving sermon on the restoration 
of peace in 1814) and on 2 Pet. iii. 18. as well as of the five devout 
and affectionate charges delivered to catechumens before confirmation. 
The volume closes with an “‘ Address at the Consecration of a Church- 
yard.” Our readers will, we think, be gratified by the perusal of the 
following edifying address to various classes of persons, who were con- 
vened on that solemn occasion. 


The very spot on which you are now standing may, perhaps, before many years 
are gone over your heads, be the place in which some of you may have your graves. 
This is- astriking consideration. And, indeed, we may all of us derive much 
instruction from contemplating each of us his own future and respective grave. 

Is any one raised to high honours? Let him consider, that, it he be come to the 
most eminent station, yet the next step must be to the grave. Therefore, let him be 
humble ! 

Is any cne enriched with abundant possessions? Let him recollect, that all his 
riches, lands, houses, and treasures, he must soon leave, and come down naked to the 
grave. Therefore let him be moderate! 

Is any one endowed with much learning and knowledge? He seeth that “ wise men 
die, and are laid in the grave.” (Ps. xlix. 10—14.) Therefore let him be meek ! 

Is any one a slave to vices of intemperance? Let him reflect, that he is shortening 
the days of his life, and hastening the hour in which, as a wretched, unprepared, and 
hopeless sinner, he will sink himself into a mansion where there can be no more 
trial, no more opportunity for working out salvation, the mansion of the grave. 
Therefore let him be sober! 

Is any man afflicted with cares and sorrows? Let him pray frequently to the God 
of all consolation ; and let him remember, that, as the years of the longest life are 
soon gone, so no misery can be very far from having an end; if not before, yet cer- 
tainly in the day on which the Lord shall call him to rest in the grave. Therefore 
let him be patient.—(Pp. 501, 502.) 


The preceding analysis and extracts will enable our readers to form 
their own judgment on the value of this volume: and we anticipate a 
verdict, in unison with our own opinion, viz. that it is one of the 
most valuable presents which its Right Rev. Author could make or 
bequeath, not merely to the Clergy of his own diocese, but also to the 
great body of the English Clergy: and to their attentive study we 
cordially recommend its perusal. Every page attests what his bio- 
grapher has recorded, that Bishop Huntingford ‘‘ set God always before 
him ;” that “in all his ways he acknowledged Him ;” and earnestly 
implored him to “ direct his paths.” —Preface, p. x. 
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Art. IL1.—Standard Works, adapted to the Use of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the United States.—Vol.1. Leslic on Deism; West 
on the Resurrection.—Vol. 11. Sumner's Apostolical Preaching con- 
sidered.—Vol. III. Jewell’s Apology for the Church of England.— 
Vol.V. Gibson's three Pastoral Letters; Horne's Letters on Infidelity, 
and to Adam Smith ; with Prefaces, Biographical Memoirs, and Notes. 
By W. R. Wuirtincuam, A.M. New York. 1830—31. 


Tue fourth volume of this work has not, we believe, yet made its 
appearance. The third we noticed on a former occasion, and that 
notice has excited the bile of Mr. Whittingham, and created an odium 
plusquam theologicum in that gentleman’s mind, which it is extremely 
painful to witness—painful, indeed, for two reasons—first, as exhibiting 
a smallness of intellect, with which we should not have ventared to 
charge Mr. Whittingham on any testimony less than that of his own 
conscience ; and secondly, because we really pity an individual, whose 
excessive self-conceit has not only subjected him to remarks of an 
unpleasant nature on this side the Atlantic, but called forth an indig- 
nant remonstrance from his own countrymen, by which he has been 
compelled to offer, not a justification, but alame apology, as some slight 
expiation of his testiness. 

Mr. Whittingham is a gentleman, whom, as our readers must have 
observed, we have, on more than one occasion, delighted to honour; it 
is true, we never discovered any extraordinary talent in his writings, nor 
are we aware that his classical acquirements have been displayed in any 
ultra-resplendent shape ; his theology is of that school-boy nature, too, 
derived from an acquaintance with our catechisms, which is certainly 
commendable ; but to compare him with Bishop Jewell, or Bishop 
Kaye, would be too palpable a joke. With such small pretensions, 
however, he takes upon himself to rebuke the former for inaccuracy in 
quotations, when the learned Prelate referred only to the spirit, not the 
letter of the passage ; and although the Bishop of Lincoln has escaped 
the keen satire of his ruthless pen, we observe in several of the notes 
to the volumes before us, evidence of a temper prone to “strain at 
gnats,” and a disposition addicted to cavil, to an extent rarely witnessed 
amongst Christian writers. 

Alexander Pope, about a century since, observed, 

“ Praise undeserved is censure in disguise.”’ 
Does Mr. Whittingham coincide in sentiment with the illustrious poet ? 
If so, the secret is out. We had heard of him as a divine, if not of 
great promise, of honest zeal—if not of unrivalled talent, of respectable 
mediocrity—if not of the soundest judgment, of praiseworthy industry. 
We, moreover, learned he was an invalid—common humanity was 
interested ; we viewed the amiable side of his character alone; we 
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praised him far, it is true, above his present merits; but we hoped 
our commendation would have stimulated him to greater exertions, and 
that he would one day be all we had pronounced him. The delusion, 
however, is over. The notice of Jewell, a notice, by the by, which 
we defy the most prejudiced of his countrymen to pronounce unfair— 
a notice in which the most flattering testimony was borne to his talents 
and perseverance, contained a remark or two in defence of a translation 
of the Apology, of which he had not spoken in the most favourable 
terms. This pierced the proverbial thin skin of the American to the 
quick—the impertinence of an Englishman venturing to hint he was 
not all perfection, threw him into a perfect agony—he felt the line of 
Pope; and his bile was discharged through the columns of the Church- 


man. Ecce signum! 

“Party Sprrit.—We perceive that Archbishop Whately and the Rev. Hugh 
James Rose, are sharing the honours of abuse by that bigoted high Church and 
Tory periodical, the Christian Remembrancer ;—the one, because he has dared to 
intimate that it would be neither expedient nor just to force the Romanists of 
Ireland to educate their children in a manner conscientiously, though ignorantly and 
erroneously, disapproved of by them—the other, because guilty of the still more 
heinous crime of establishing a rival magazine! We rejoice that there is some 
prospect of having sound Church principles supported in a dignified style and 
Christian spirit—characteristics in which the Remembrancer has been too long 
lamentably deficient, and which the known character of Mr. Rose gives every 
reason to expect in his new periodical, the British Magazine.’""—The Churchman, New 
York, May 19, 1832. 

At the time Mr. Whittingham wrote this paragraph, he must have 
been in the situation of an inspired Pythoness—an oracle on a tripod, 
unable to contain himself; and we make no doubt, the Churchman 
had not issued from the press twenty-four hours before he was heartily 
ashamed of himself, and would have given one of his talents to have 
been able to have cancelled the article. This was, however, impossible ; 
and the only resource he had was, amid the scarcely suppressed sneers 
of his own countrymen, to eat the “ bitter book’ he had himself in- 
dited—to eat it by compulsion too, if we may believe the following, 
which appeared in the same publication of the 26th of May :— 


“ A Carpv.—The article relative to the Christian Remembrancer and British Maga- 
zine, in the last number of the Churchman, has given occasion to some remark, which 
seems to call for explanation. The general tenor of the article, and the choice of 
terms, have been thought alike objectionable. 

“ The article was written under the impulse of feeling, immediately after the perusal 
of a long and laboured philippic against the forthcoming British Magazine, which 
appeared in the April number of the Remembrancer. 

“ The writer felt indignant at the assault, and deemed it mere justice to give the 
humble suffrage of an American Churchman in behalf of one to whom the Church, 
both English and American, owes much, and we may hope will yet owe much more. 
—‘ But in so doing, he has cast undue censure upon a publication deserving well of 
the Church, and in particular of Bishop Hobart and his friends.’ Of this, the writer 
has yet to be convinced. He has known the Remembrancer about seven years, and 
in all that time he has known it the fierce and bitter champion of the Established 
Church of England, with those enormous evils which Bishop Hobart represented in 
his well-known ‘ Comparison,’ and of Tory principles in politics.” 

We much question whether the editor of the British Magazine 
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will be flattered by the insinuation that he cannot be charged, with the 
REMEMBRANCER, as being a Tory and high Churchman. “ Call you 
this backing ygur friends ?” 

As for the charge against ourselves, we glory in it. The name of 
Tory is with us a hallowed title: it conveys in its euphony an idea of 
a man devoted to the best institutions, ecclesiastical and civil, of the 
country of which he is a citizen. No one who arrogates to himself the 
proud distinction of belonging to that class, can for a moment forget 
that he is bound by his generic title to resist the enemies of religion 
and good order, to oppose the detestable theories of the propagandists, 
and uphold, as far as in him lies, the interest of his Church, his 
monarch, and his country. We repeat, that we glory in the title ; 
because to be “a Tory in politics” is the characteristic “of the gentle- 
man, the scholar, the devoted Christian, and the zealous and firm 
supporter of evangelical truth and apostolical order.” 

Mr. Whittingham proceeds with his unwilling recantation in a purely 
Jesuitical style; with him ’tis all “ words, words, words.” He tells us 
what he did not mean by the “ offensive” terms—not offensive to us, 
for we received the antidote and poison at the same time,—but offensive 
to his own friends, who insisted upon the antidote. What he did mean 
can be gathered only from the context, and that is so unfavourable to 
the writer, that in charity we spare him. Out of evil, however, fre- 
quently arises good; and this is the case at present. The American 
Church disavowed the sentiments of the Churchman; they were 
determined to shew that the spleen was all his own; that they did not 
coincide in his views of the merits of the Curistran REMEMBRANCER. 
Dr. Rudd, consequently, in the Gospel Messenger, indited an able 
defence; and Mr. Whittingham, poor man, confessed himself, recanted, 
and, what is of more consequence, and has given us the liveliest satisfac- 
tion, has exonerated that highly esteemed branch of the Catholic Church 
of Christ, “ the Protestant Episcopal Church of the United States,” from 
being represented by him either in faith or practice. ‘“ Ecce iterum 
crispinus ”— 

“The author of the obnoxious paragraph now avows his individual responsibility 


for its contents, and his wish that, with the preceding explanation, it may be con- 
sidered as attributable solely to W. R. Wuittincuam.” 


It will be seen by the foregoing exposé, that the editor of the “Stan- 
dard Works” is not the standard by which the American Church would 
wish to be tried. The professed ‘‘ Churchman” is not their chosen 
champion. Mr. Whittingham is not the David to slaughter hostile 
Goliahs, and save the ark of the Gospel from the hands of the spoiler. 
If such were the case, indeed, we should have small hopes of religion 
in the United States. But enough; if the reverend gentleman is 
annoyed by these observations, which he has forced from us, we have 
only to say, “ Evil communications corrupt good manners.” The poison 
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of the cobra is applied by the Bushman of the Cape as an antidote to 
itself. 

It has been a painful task to us thus to “ break a butterfly upon the 
wheel,” in mentioning publications of such intrinsic merit as the “‘ Stan- 
dard Works.” Of them, considered per se, our opinion has been long 
ago recorded; and we are truly glad to find their merits properly appre- 
ciated by our transatlantic brethren. We cannot, at the same time, 
compliment our friends on the external style in which, to use a technical 
phrase, they are got up. The paper and printing is very mediocré, 
which we are surprised at, since the “ Pulpit” is a beautiful specimen 
of typography, and shews that the United States can rival us, even in 
the mechanical portions of the art. The notes are not remarkable, 
except for betraying now and then a peevish irritability, which delights 
to pounce on a misquotation, as is the case in Bishop Sumner’s work ; 
but this is no longer surprising to us; and should the present editor 
continue to superintend the issue of the volumes from the press, we shall 
probably see a little more of this spirit. But 


“ Parcere subjectis et debellare superbos ” 


is our motto; and we most cordially wish the Church in the United 
States may be enriched and supported by many successive volumes, 
of as great intrinsic merits as those already published; for certain we 
are, that the intimate union which ought to exist between two such 
apostolical branches of the true Church of Christ, as that and our own, 
must be encouraged and increased by imbibing the pure and living 
waters of gospel truth from the same clear and pellucid fountains. Nor 
can the weeds, which may grow rankly on the margin, pollute the source 
from which their existence is derived, but by the contrast of life and 
death which they present to our view, they are calculated to strengthen 
our attachment to the former, and increase our desire to avoid the 
penalties attached to the latter. May the allegory be understood and 
appreciated as it is intended, and the Gospel be for ever the herald of 
peace, to allay all petty distinctions, and collect the whole scattered 
family of God into one abiding city. 

As a l’envoy, we must recommend to Mr. Whittingham the practice 
of a little more candour. He attacks the Curistr1an REMEMBRANCER 
under false colours. He does not come manfully forward in defence of 
his own opinions, or in vindication of his own character, at least pro- 
fessedly. No, no, his motives are of a higher order; his friend, whom 
he has not seen, disinterested man! requires a shield to protect him 
against the “ vituperative attack” of our periodical—and an American 
Quixote starts into life—not, however, with the true chivalrous courtesy 
of a knight of the olden time, but one of the Birmingham order. Ohe! 
jam satis. Mr. Whittingham may disguise the fact as he pleases, but 
the truth is, he cared no more for the British Magazine and Mr. Rose, 




















than he does for any other individual, saving his own secret self. 
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We 


exposed the feet of clay beneath the specious gilding, and consequently 
his wrath was excited; and rather than not attack us, he defends the 
abstraction of the Bible from our schools, and lauds reputed Socinianism. 
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A Discourse, delivered at the Sixteenth 
Anniversary of the Framlingham District 
Committee of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, in the Parish 
Church of Framlingham, September, 17, 
1852. By Ricuanp BrupENELL Ex- 
tON, Rector of Athelington, and Vicar 
of Cretingham, in the County of Suffolk. 
Woodbridge: Loder. London: Ri- 
vingtons. Pp. 32. 


We must confess that we were not a little 
surprised, on opening the pages of the 
above discourse, to find a sermon in blank 
verse ; we entered upon its perusal with 
fear and trembling; dreading lest the 
spirit of innovation, which led to so ex- 
traordinary an attempt, should also have 
influenced the mind of the writer, and 
tinged his religious creed. We are happy 
to say that this is not the case; the doc- 
trines inculcated appear to be unexcep- 
tionable, but we cannot say we approve 
the medium by which they are enforced. 
There is, it is true, much of the spirit of 
poetry ; and we thinkif Mr. Exton would 
attempt a poem after the style of Mr. 
Bowles’s St. John in Patmos, he has 
displayed taste and talents capable of 
producing a sterling work. 


Redemption; the Song of the Spirit of 
Hiram ; and other Poems. By RicHarp 
Goocu, of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
London: Hearne. 12mo. Pp. 168. 
1832. 


Ir is always to us a source of satisfac- 
tion to behold the progress of religious 
feeling among our contemporaries: for 
this reason, although we did not alto- 
gether admire Mr. Robert Montgo- 
mery, we awarded him our meed of 
praise; and with similar views we call 
the attention of our readers to the volume 
before us, which, if not conceived in the 
highest inspiration of poetry, has much 


to recommend it. As a fair specimen of 
the spirit and poetic talent of the author, 
we submit the following sonnet, which 
possesses considerable merit in both 
respects. 


A MATIN SONG, 


Awake, my soul- 







—the Lord has oped the day; 
Unveil'd, Creation’s spread before mine eyes ; 
The teeming e receives the quick’ning ray ; 
The waters sparkle with a thousand dyes ; 
Painted by Nature’s hand, awake and see 
The flowery world unbosom and rebloom; 
Preparing revels for the thrifty bee, 
Breathing o'er all around a rich perfume : 
The verdure smiles, the plants are bright with 
aew ; 
From feather'd choirs unnumber’d hymns 
arise ; 
The forests proudly stretch beyond the view ; 
The rocks and giant mountains climb the 
skies ; 
And ocean, with a splendour wondrous bright, 
Rolls to their base with a resistless might. 


Sermons preached in the District Church of 
St. Matthew, Brixton, Surrey. By the 
Rev. Ricuarp CarreRMOLE, B.D. of 
Christ's Collese, Cambridge. London: 
Fellowes. 1832. Post 8vo. Pp. xii. 
289. 


TEN Sermons, upon the following sub- 
jects, are contained in this volume :— 
1. Religious Reflection, Matt. xxii. 42. 
2. The Trinity, 1 Pet. i. 2. 3. The 
Beloved Disciple, John xxi. 26. 4. 
Christ under the Mosaic Law, 1 Cor. x. 
4. 5. Conformity to the Divine Will, 
John v. 30. 6. Self-will in Religion, 
Mark viii. 11, 12. 7. Love to God, our 
Neighbour, and ourselves, Matt. xxii. 37 
—39. 8. The Atonement, Numb. xiv. 
18. 9. Prayer for Daily Bread, Matt. 
vi. 11. 10. The Communion of Saints, 
1 John i. 3. 6, 7. The Author declares 
that his main design in the composition 
of these Sermons was to make them 
“ practical ;” and thus explains the sense 
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in which he wishes the term to be un- 
derstood :— 

“It can scarcely fail to occur to the 
reader of the present Discourses, that 
the writer considers it to be the duty of 
Christians to employ, not only the hands 
and the heart, but the understanding and 
reason also, in obedience to the will of 
God. To this ‘ reasonable service,’ I 
conceive the first-fruits of the entire fa- 
culties to be due; and that the obligation 
to it cannot be effectually discharged, 
either by the exercise of the intellect, in 
religious questions, apart from the feel- 
ings, or by the culture of pious senti- 
ment, however pure and glowing, if 
wholly divested of thought. In every 
serious and important undertaking — 
and, consequently, in the business of 
religion, in particular—sound informa- 
tion relative to the work which is to be 
done, and an earnest devotion of will to 
the labour, ought to unite. It is in 
agreement with these impressions, that 
I have sought to be practical ;—not by 
excluding from consideration the pecu- 
liar doctrines of Christianity, but by en- 
deavouring so to explain and enforce 
them, when brought forward, as to mani- 
fest the adaptation of the mysteries of 
the Gospel to the intellectual capacities 
of mankind, and at the same time to 
render those sublime truths welcome to 
the affections, awakening to the con- 
science, and fruitful in the life.’ Preface, 
Pp. vi.—viii. 

We are of opinion that Mr. Catter- 
mole has not been unsuccessful in his 
design; and we trust that his discourses 
will meet with what they deserve—an at- 
tentive perusal. The volume, however, 
is got up in drawing-room style, and must 
be paid for accordingly. 





The Holy Bible, arranged in Historical and 
Chronological Order, in such manner that 
the whole may be read as one connected 
History in the words of the Authorized 
Translation. With short Notes. To 
which is prefixed a Table, dividing the 
Sacred Volume into 365 Portions for 
Daily Reading throughout the Year. By 
the Rev.GEORGE TOWNSEND,M.A. Pre- 
bendary of Durham, and Vicar of North- 
allerton. London: Rivingtons: 1832. 
No. I, 8vo. Pp. 110. 


TRULY rejoiced are we at the repub- 
lication of Mr. Townsend’s arrangement 
in a form which will place it within the 
compass of moderate means, and the use 
of readers of all classes. The larger 
work, in four volumes, has reached the 
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third edition, and its value to the stu- 
dent is universally acknowledged; nor 
is it less calculated, by exhibiting the 
history of the Bible in an unbroken 
chain of connected events, to be of general 
advantage in the perusal of the Scrip- 
ture. In order to bring the entire Old 
and New Testament within the compass 
of a single volume, Mr. Townsend has 
substituted for the learned commentaries, 
dispersed throughout the larger arrange- 
ment, a series of plain and simple anno- 
tations, adapted to the wants and capa- 
cities of those readers for whom they are 
especially designed. It is his main 
design in these notes to point out the 
wonderful manner in ich Infinite 
Wisdom has manifested itself in the 
government of the world, in constant 
reference to the great objects which are 
continually kept in view in the Old Tes- 
tament ; viz. the extirpation of idolatry, 
and the directions of men’s views, by the 
gradua] development of the scheme of 
prophecy, to the future Messiah. 





A Manual for the Parish Priest, being a 
few Hints on the Pastoral Care, to the 
Younger Clergy of the Church of England, 
From an Evper Brotuer. Fourth 
Edition. London: Rivingtons; 1832. 
12mo. Pp. xiv. 126. 


To the testimony which has been borne 
to the excellence of this little work by 
two of the most distinguished Prelates of 
the Church, it would be superfluous to 
add a word of commendation. Suffice it 
to say, that its practical utility has been 
proved, and that the beneficial results of 
the pastoral care delineated in its pages 
are gratefully attested by him who now 
tends the flock over which the Elder 
Brother watched for eight and forty 
years. 


The Duty and Interest of Educating the 
Children of the Poor in the Principles 
of the National Religion, A Sermon, 
preached in aid of the Sunday and 
Weekly Schools in the Parish of Bland- 
ford Forum. By the Rev. W.B. CLARKE, 
M.A. London: Rivingtons. 1833. 
Pp. 28. 


In this Sermon the eloquent preacher 
has most ably set forth the “ duty” and 
“ interest” of Christians rightly and re- 
ligiously to educate the rising genera- 
tion. His arguments are scriptural, 
powerful, and easy of comprehension— 
wrought up in a way to win the affec- 
tions and to convince the judgment. In 
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recommending it to the perusal of our 
readers, we are confident they will be 
satisfied in our verdict of approval. 


Reflections upon Tithes, with a Plan for a 
general Commutation of the same. By 
Geo. Henry Law, D.D. F.R.S. and 
F.A.S. Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells. 
Wells : Backhouse. London: Rodwell 
and Rivington. Pp. 27. 

Tue commutation which the Right Rev. 

Prelate proposes is for land. Nothing, 

we conceive, could be more beneficial to 

the Clergy,.g more conducive to the 
objects of aefhristian ministry. The 
landed compensation would give stability 
to the Church, a competent income to 
her ministers in many cases where now 
they have only a pittance, and an influ- 
ence analogous to that of the landlord— 

a paternal relation, which might be im- 

proved to“purposes of incalculable good. 

How far the Bishop’s plan is likely to 

effect its object is a different question.— 

We may be permitted to express a re- 

gret that his Lordship did not await the 

report of the ecclesiastical commission. 





1. The Gospel in the Church; a Sermon 
delivered by appointment at the opening 
of the Annual Convocation of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church, in the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, at Christ 
Church, Boston, By Grorce Wasu- 
INGTON Doane, Rector of Trinity 
Church, Boston. Boston: Stimpson 
and Clapp. Pp. 40. 

The Church and the Holy Seasons Vin- 
dicated. A Sermon, preached in Trinity 
Church, Utica, on the Sunday after 
Christmas-day, Jan, 1,1832. By BEN- 
JAMIN Dorr, A.M. _ Rector of the 
said Church, Utica: E, A. Maynard. 
Pp. 32. 

We have received, through the kindness 
of our friends in America, such an accu- 
mulation of valuable publications, and so 
many documents respecting the progress 
of episcopacy, that were we merely to 
enumerate their titles, we should be 
compelled to- devote more of our space 
than we can conveniently spare for that 
purpose. Notwithstanding one gentle- 
man at New York has thought fit to 
declare that he “ has yet to be convinced” 
of our friendly feeling, we are quite 
satisfied he is singular in his opinions, 
and refer with pleasure to the pages of 
the “ Remembrancer ” for proof positive 
of the deep interest we have always 
VOL. XV. NO. I. 
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shewn in the prosperity of the Episcopal 
Church of the United States. This 
interest every arrival from that country 
increases—for every arrival brings fresh 
proots of the excellence of the ministry 
who preside over that church, and to 
whose exertions, under Providence, so 
much is due. This is eminently the case 
with respect to the two discourses before 
us. Mr. Doaue is, if possible, superior 
to himself; and sustains the character of 
a faithful, consistent, and eloquent advo- 
cate of “ the truth as it is in Jesus,” in 
a style that would do honour to the 
most palmy days of the Church. And 
Mr. Dorr is a worthy fellow-labourer in 
the vineyard of the Gospel. 


The Gospel an enduring System : with some 
Remarks on the ‘* New Christianity” of 
the St. Simonians. Being the Christian 
Advocate’s Publication for the year 1832. 
By Hueu James Rose, B.D. Chris- 
tian Advocate in the University of Cam- 
bridge. London: Rivingtons. 1832. 
8vo, Pp. Ixxvi. 42. 

In according with his duty as Christian 

Advocate, which requires an annual reply 

to some specific objection against the 

truth of the Gospel, Mr. Rose has turn- 
ed his attention in the present publica- 
tion to a sect of enthusiasts, who have 
lately sprung up in France, under the 
appellation of St. Simonians. The tenets 
of these enthusiasts have been set forth 
at length in the common journals and 
literary periodicals both of France and 
England; but for a true insight into 
their tenets, which, however extravagant 
and mischievous, are deduced from prin- 
ciples not altogether void of reality, the 
treatise of Mr. Rose should be attentively 
examined. It is a necessary consequence, 
that, if Christianity is an abiding system, 
as its divine Founder declared it to be, 
the St. Simonian is but a visionary creed ; 
and the premises are ably proved by 

Mr. Rose, in a Sermon to which the 

Christian Advocate’s publication, pro- 

perly so called, is prefixed. 


Selections from the Old Testament: or, the 
Religion, Morality, and Poetry of the 
Hebrew Scriptures. Arranged under 
Heads. By Saran Austin. Lon- 
don: Wilson. 1833. Pp. 304. 


Tuts work may be called a common- 

place book to the Old Testament; in 

which the different attributes of God, 

and the condition, duties, and destiny of 
N 
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man are arranged under their proper 
heads; with texts confirmatory of the 
same. The plan is good; but would 
not the work have been improved by 
the addition of references to Scripture 
whence the passages have been taken ? 


A Sermon, preached in All Saints Church, 
Hertford, for the Benefit of the Sunday- 
Schools belonging to the Established 
Church. By the Rev. C. W. Le Bas, 
A.M. London: Wix. 1833. Pp. 16. 

To say that a sermon has been published 
by Mr. Le Bas is sufficient to speak of 
its merits. The text of the one before 
us is taken from Hosea iv. 6, where the 
reverend author enlarges most fully 
upon the extent and power of human 
knowledge, and upon it: worthlessness 
when unconnected with that Gospel 
which makes wise unto salvation. The 
natural eloquence of the writer is recog- 
nized throughout. 


A Grammar of Modern Geography ; with 
an Introduction to Astronomy, and the 
Use of the Globes. Compiled for the use 
of Kina’s Cotiece Scnoor. With a 
Praxis. By A. Arrowsmitn. Lon- 
don: Arrowsmith; Fellowes. 12mo. 
Pp. 161. 1832. 

In noticing this volume we have little 
more to do than to iterate our commenda- 
tion of Mr. Arrowsmith’s Ancient Geo- 
graphy, and to say that “it is the 
completest thing of the kind we have 
seen.” That it may not be found too 
voluminous for youth, two kinds of type 
have been used—the larger to be learned, 
the smaller, at first, to be read only. It 
is also divided into sections. The nume- 
rous explanations of the terms employed 
render the book valuable; but to make 
it perfect we would suggest that in the 
next edition the words of the index be 
accented, and, when very difficult, writ- 
ten under as pronounced, after the plan 
adopted by Ewing. The same remark 
applies to the Ancient Geography. The 
whole is neatly printed, and at a reason- 
able price. 

Obedience the Test of Friendship with 
Christ. An Appeal from a Country 
Clergyman to the Young Members of his 
Parish, on the Duty of coming to the 
Lord’s Supper. Auburn: H. B. Ten 
Eyck. Pp. 16. 

AN excellent exhortation to young peo- 

ple, wherein the duty of early communi- 

eating is enforced with sound argument, 
and considerable eloquence. 


An Address upon the Occasion of the Annual 
Commencement of the General Theolo- 
gical Seminary of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, in the United States. 
Delivered in the Chapel of St. Peter's 
Church, June 29, 1832. By the Right 
Rev. Tuomas Cuurcu BROWNELL, 
D.D. LL.D. Bishop of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the Diocese of Con- 
necticut. New York: Printed at the 
Protestant Episcopal Press. Pp. 12. 


WE are glad to find from this eloquent 
and judicious address that that admi- 
rable institution, “The General Theolo- 
logical Seminary,” is not only in a 
flourishing condition, but becoming ex- 
tensively useful. In addition to the 
usual topics upon such occasions, it 
contains some valuable remarks on the 
ministerial character, which we earnestly 
hope will check the introduction of 
schism into the Episcopal Church of 
America. 


The Temple Destroyed ; or, the Parish in 
Affliction. A Sermon, preached in the 
Court House, Auburn, Cayagu County, 
New York, the Sixth Sunday after 
Epiphany, Feb. 12, 1832, being the 
Sunday following the Destruction of St. 
Peter’s Church by Fire. By J.C. Rupp, 
D.D. Rector of the said Church. Auburn: 
H. B. Ten Eyck. Pp. 16. 


Tuts Discourse is written in the best 
style of Dr. Rudd, one of the most emi- 
nent and orthodox divines of the union. 
The occasion, it will be observed, was 
one eminently calculated to call forth the 
sublimest eloquence, chastened by feel- 
ings of the deepest grief. The house in 
which he had “ preached Christ cruci- 
fied ” was destroyed. We can only say 
he has performed his task well. 


Questions, Critical, Philological, and Exe- 
getical, on the Greek Testament, espe- 
cially adapted to the Annotations in 
Dr. Bloomfield’s new Edition. London : 
Rivingtons. 

Tuis work has been drawn up at the 

desire of some eminent persons of the 

Church and Universities, by Dr. Bloom- 

field himself; and the questions are 

formed with especial reference to Aca- 
demical Examinations, and those for 

Holy Orders; though they are at the 

same time calculated to be highly service- 

able to all who study the interpretation 
of the New Testament. 























A SERMON 
FOR THE FIRST SUNDAY IN LENT. 


2 CorINTHIANS, Vi. 1. 


We then, as workers together with him, beseech you also, that ye receive 
not the grace of God in vain. 


In the latter verses of the chapter which precedes these words, the 
Apostle St. Paul had been enlarging on that great evidence of the love 
of God to his fallen creatures,—his having sent his Son into the world to 
make peace and reconciliation between himself and mankind. ‘“‘ God,” 
said he, “hath reconciled us to himself by Jesus Christ ;” or as he farther 
explains his meaning, ‘‘ God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto 
himself, not imputing their trespasses unto them;” ‘and hath made 
him to be sin for us who knew no sin;” that is, made him to be a sin- 
offering, or sacrifice for sin, “‘ that we might be made the righteousness 
of God in him ;” in other words, might, for Christ’s sake, be regarded 
as righteous in God’s sight, and also be made, through him, practically 
righteous and holy by the power of God’s Holy Spirit. Then, in the 
words of my text, which are taken from the Epistle for the day, 
because God had so done, the Apostle goes on to urge upon the Corin- 
thian converts this warning: ‘‘ We then,” says he, “‘as working together 
with him,” that is with God, “beseech you also that ye receive not the 
grace of God in vain.” 

Now, my brethren, we, ministers of the Gospel of the present day, 
stand in the place of the Apostles. We claim not, indeed, to be equal 
with them in dignity, or in spiritual gifts and powers ;_ but we are still 
what St. Paul styles them in my text, ‘“‘ workers together with God ;” 
and in this, our sacred character, it is as much our duty as it was theirs, 
from time to time, to beseech the professors of the Gospel, “ not to 
receive the grace of God in vain.” Let me, therefore, employ the 
present moment in explaining the nature of this warning, and then 
point out to you some of the chief instances in which the grace of God 
may be received in vain; and may the God of grace be with us in the 
work, so that neither my preaching nor your hearing may be in vain! 

In the first place, then, let us inquire what is to be understood by 
the term, “the grace of God.” And now we may observe that the 
word rendered grace, in the text, imports any kind of unmerited favour 
or kindness whatever; and hence, by the grace of God, in Scripture, is 
sometimes meant the general favour and goodness which the Almighty 
exercises towards his undeserving creatures. Thus we read, that it was 
by the grace or favour of God that his only-begotten Son “ tasted 
death for all men.” (Heb. ii. 9.) Thus also we are told that we are 
“justified freely by God's grace,” or favour. (Rom. iii. 24.) Sometimes, 
also, by the grace of God is signified that influence of the Holy Spirit of 
God, which he is pleased freely to implant in the minds and hearts of 
Christians, to enable them to believe and obey the Gospel. — In this 
sense the Apostles speak of God’s grace being “given to them,” 
(Eph. iv. 7.) of its being “with them,” (1 Cor. xv. 10.) and of its 
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being ‘* sufficient for them,” (2 Cor. xii. 9.) But the expression 
appears to be employed in my text in a sense somewhat different from 
either of these. Here, as in many other passages of the sacred writings, 
it seems intended to embrace the whole scheme of the Gospel, which is 
every where represented in the Scriptures as a free and gracious gift— 
a gift springing entirely from the goodness and mercy of Almighty God, 
and offered to mankind for their acceptance, without money and without 
price. Thus St. Paul speaks generally to Titus of “the grace of God 
which bringeth salvation, having appeared unto all men.” (Titus ii. 11.) 

And viewing the phrase in this light in the words now before us, let 
us consider how the grace of God may be received in vain. 

1. It must be evident that this will be the case, if the Gospel be not 
received in its full, true, and perfect character. This will be done 
if it be so received, as that any of its chief and most essential parts 
be disregarded or despised. And here the first instance of this kind 
that I would mention is, when the Gospel is not regarded by those who 
profess to receive it in its true spirit, as altogether a work of grace. 
Nothing can be more clear or decided than this, that the more we 
examine the writings of the New Testament, the more we dwell on the 
contents of the Gospel, the more evident it will be to us, that the plan 
of man’s redemption takes its origin entirely in grace and favour—grace 
and favour undeserved by those for whose sake it was devised and 
revealed. This truth runs through the whole scheme, from the begin- 
ning to the end. The great revelation that God was in Christ, recon- 
ciling the world unto himself, not imputing their trespasses unto them, 
takes its chief force and excellence from the whole having been a work 
of undeserved goodness on the part of a gracious God. Wherever our 
Lord Jesus Christ is spoken of in the Gospel as coming down upon 
earth, and living and dying to save us men—fallen, corrupt, sinful, and 
rebellious creatures that we are—he is constantly described as doing so 
of his own will and pleasure. He is uniformly represented as a gift 
bestowed freely, and bestowed where no previous obligation did, or could 
exist. The whole, in fact, was a manifestation of free grace, of unmerited 
favour, kindness, and good will. 

If this be a faithful description of the Gospel of grace, surely all 
those must be regarded as receiving it in vain, who overlook this its 
distinguishing character. And yet there are those who, whilst they 
profess to believe in its divine origin and truth, view the Gospel as 
little more than a code of morals, somewhat superior to any that had 
before been given to the world. They think little of the gracious offer 
of peace and reconciliation with an offended God, through faith in the 
merits of a crucified Redeemer; little of the offer of the removal for 
Christ’s sake of the guilt of all repented sin from the conscience of the 
sincere penitent; little of the aid of divine grace to preserve the true 
believer from the love and practice of sin; as well as little indeed of the 
comfort of joy and peace in the Holy Ghost, which is such as this world 
cannot give nor take away. But still these gracious doctrines are the 
chief, the most prominent and striking features of the Gospel. Indeed, 
if we could blot these out of its pages, we should destroy its very 
essence, and mar the beauty of the whole ; nay, we should almost leave it 
a blank indeed. This would be to make the grace of God of none effect ; 
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and those therefore who receive it only thus far, must unquestionably 
be classed amongst those who receive the grace of God in vain. 

2. The next instance to which I shall refer, in which the Gospel may 
be received in vain, is when it does not produce a decided influence on 
the heart and life of those who profess to receive it. It is one great 
object of the grace of God which bringeth salvation, as St. Paul tells us, 
(2 Titus ii. 11,) to “teach us that, denying ungodliness and worldly 
lusts, we should live soberly, and righteously, and godly in this present 
world.” The chief purpose of the Gospel undoubtedly is, that we may 
be saved hereafter from eternal ruin. But at the same time it is clearly 
designed to work in us the most beneficial effects here upon earth. It 
is impossible to have any acquaintance with its pages without being 
convinced that there is not in them any hope held out to us of salvation 
through the Gospel, unless it be allowed actually to produce those effects 
in us. Let us consider how numerous and how varied are the practical 
precepts which are there laid down; how important are the duties there 
enforced; how high and dignified the character which the Gospel 
requires of every believer! Let us bear in mind how constantly the 
sacred writers exhorted those whom they addressed to walk worthy of 
the vocation whereby they were called, in all righteousness and true 
holiness; and how solemnly they warned them of their eternal danger, 
if they neglected or refused to do so. In fact, it is quite clear that the 
revelation of the Gospel was fully designed by the Almighty to purify 
the heart and affections, to regulate the feelings, and to govern, on 
principles altogether different from those we should naturally follow, the 
whole life, conduct, and conversation of all them that believe; in short, 
to have a transforming, renewing, and sanctifying influence over the 
whole outer and inner man. To effect this purpose are so many of its 
gracious offers made, so many of its precious promises given. It seeks 
to constrain us, by gratitude and love towards God, who first loved us, 
to view his requirements, not merely with submission, but with delight ; 
it offers to enable us to comply with them effectually by the power of 
divine grace, and encourages us in the work by the most cheering 
assurance of final victory and eternal reward. With these thoughts, 
therefore, before us, we must necessarily conclude, that whoever, after 
receiving the Gospel, are tempted to continue in sin or error, carelessly 
to remain unimproved and unprofitable, they also have received the 
grace of God in vain. 

3. The last case of which I shall now speak, is that of those, who, 
having already received the Gospel of grace in its true spirit, and allowed 
it to exercise an influence over their affections and character, after a 
time have fallen away. That instances of this kind may occur, there 
can be no doubt, since St. Paul himself, after his great labours for the 
Gospel, spoke of the possibility of his being a castaway: and that such 
instances have occurred is no less certain, since the Scriptures mention 
the existence of such even in the early times of Christianity. There 
we read of those, who, ‘‘ having been once enlightened, and tasted of the 
heavenly gift, and been made partakers of the Holy Ghost, afterwards 
have fallen away,” (Heb. vi. 4—6.); of those, who, having “ begun in 
the spirit have ended in the flesh,” and thus “fallen from grace.” 
(Gal, iii. 3; v. 4.) And hence the Gospel addresses its promises only 
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to them who continue steadfast unto the end, who remain faithful unto 
death, and always, even whilst they stand, take heed lest they should 
fall. All they, then, who, having lived like true Christians for a time, 
have afterwards been tempted to become unfaithful, must also be placed 
amongst those who have received the grace of God in vain. 

With these three examples before us, let us reflect for a few moments 
on the meaning of this expression, “‘ receiving the grace of God in vain.” 

In order to understand this the better, we should consider for what 
purpose men receive the Gospel at all. Why are they so continually 
invited, exhorted, and intreated by the sacred writers to receive it ? 
The object of the whole, to speak in few words, is, that we may be pre- 
pared for heaven whilst we live, in order that we may be removed to 
heaven when we come to die. If, then, our reception of the Gospel be 
only such as to be in vain, it is the same thing as to say that it will 
not answer this purpose. It will not render us fit for heaven, nor bring 
us to its promised joys. That is, in other words, all who receive the 
Gospel in vain will be consigned to the misery which their sins 
deserve, to that misery, be it remembered, which is unceasing, un- 
changeable, and unspeakable, just as surely as if no gospel had ever 
been revealed, as surely as if Christ had never died. Such is the 
necessary consequence of receiving the Gospel in vain. 

We cannot then wonder that the Apostle should, in my text, so 
earnestly beseech the Corinthians not to bring themselves into such a 
fatal situation. 

And, O, my brethren, let me follow his example, and as a worker 
together with God, beseech you also that ye receive not the grace of 
God in vain. You profess and call yourselves Christians. By your 
being now in this sacred place of Christian worship, you, in fact, make 
your profession that you have received the Gospel. O, examine 
yourselves by what has been this day laid before you, as to what has 
been the nature of your reception of it. Try your hearts; try your 
feelings; examine your views; and see what is your present state. 
How have you received the Gospel? Have you viewed it in all its 
gracious character? Are your hearts full of gratitude to God for his 
unmerited favour in giving his Son to save your souls from death and 
ruin? Are you really thankful for all this unexampled goodness 
towards such unworthy, such rebellious creatures as we are? Do you 
feel and know any thing of the value of peace in reconciliation with 
your offended God? Do you feel any of that comfort in the Holy 
Ghost of which the Apostles so continually speak? Or are you careless 
and indifferent about these all-important questions? Remember well, 
if this latter be your case, your religious profession has hitherto been 
vain, and you have as yet received the grace of God in vain. 

Consider again ; are you sure that you have allowed this gracious 
Gospel to have a due and proper influence on your life and character ? 
This is one of the best, the safest, and the surest evidences of a right 
reception of the Gospel which you can possess. Are you then 
governed in all you do by holy sentiments and heavenly principles ? 
Or, on the contrary, are you governed in any thing by selfish motives ? 
in any thing by Satan’s allurements and deceits? in any thing by the 
evil principles of this wicked world? Are you living in the indulgence 
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of ungodly lusts? in the gratification of sinful, malicious passions? in 
the exercise of any habit of evil feeling, evil speaking, or acting ? 
Consider in time, lest here, again, your profession of faith be in vain. 

Neither let those here present, who, at any former period, have 
heartily and sincerely embraced the Gospel, fail to consider whether 
they have not since that period let some carelessness or even some sin 
gain a dominion over them. There may have been a season when you 
hailed with pleasure the offers and promises of the Gospel, when you 
renounced all sin, accepted with joy Christ as your Saviour, and 
yielded your heart and all that you had to the guidance of the Spirit of 
divine grace. And yet, since then, you may have allowed some worldly 
or even some vicious disposition to grow up almost unseen and unno- 
ticed in your heart. O, beware of this, lest, after all, you should, in 
the end, find that you have only believed in vain. 

My brethren, in the name of that God, whose minister I am, let 
me beseech you all to listen to my warning voice. Remember what 
will be, what must be, your fate, if this should prove in the end to be 
your case. Call to mind whose grace and goodness you will have pre- 
sumed to despise. Think who it is you will have offended, nay, 
insulted. He is the Lord God Almighty, the Governor Supreme, 
and Judge of all the world. Consider what his wrath must be, and 
how often, how long, and how grievously you have exposed yourself 
to his indignation, by having disregarded his grace and disobeyed his 
law. Think then, once more, seriously, what must be your end in the 
day of judgment, if you should then be found to have wasted your 
day of grace. Surely in that dread hour he will cast you from him, 
and send you away into those regions of death where there is no grace 
or mercy to be found, no peace or reconciliation to be gained, but, 
amongst a thousand other torments, an unceasing and unprofitable 
remembrance of what, through grace, you might have been, added 
to the bitter experience of what, through despising grace, you then 
will be, yes, and must be for evermore. 

O, let us permit these thoughts to sink deeply into all our hearts, and 
bring us so sincerely, rightly, and fully to receive the grace of God, 
that it may not be thus in vain. 

Let us, therefore, whilst our day of grace remains, receive Christ as 
our gracious Saviour and Deliverer from sin, and guilt, and ruin; let 
us trust with confidence in his precious promises ; under divine aid let 
us strive to obey his holy word and commandments ; and, by the power 
of divine grace, let us seek to continue faithful, steadfast, and unmove- 
able, always abounding in the work of the Lord, forasmuch as we 
know that our labour will not then be in vain in the Lord. 


D, I. E. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
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ON THE EARLY FATHERS OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
No. XXIX. 
FATHERS OF THE THIRD CENTURY. 
TERTULLIAN.—( continued. ) 
Quid Tertulliano eruditius, quid acutius?—Jerom. Epist. ad Magn. 84. 


Or all the writings of Tertullian there is only one of which the 
date can be accurately ascertained ; and though the Montanist opinions 
advanced in some of them indicate a production subsequent to his 
lapse into heresy, there are several which may, or may not, have pre- 
ceded, or followed, that event. Many of the subjects on which he has 
written do not necessarily involve any question in dispute between him- 
self and his opponents ; and, with the exception of certain casual refer- 
ences, by which the relative order of a few treatises may be ascertained, 
the various chronological arrangements which have been offered rest 
entirely on doubtful conjecture. The first book against Marcion is stated 
by the author himself (c. 15.) to have been written in the fifteenth year 
of the reign of Severus (a. p. 209.); and that he was at that time 
a Montanist, there is decisive evidence throughout.* In the sketch of 
his life, some plausible reasons have been given for the date assigned 
to the Apology, and the Treatise de Pallio; and, with respect to the 
general classification of his extant works, that of Bishop Kaye does not, 
perhaps, deviate very widely from the truth. With the trifling transpo- 
sition of the two treatises above-mentioned, from the fourth class into 
the third, its order will be adopted, the Apology excepted, in the analy- 
tical examination of the writings of this Father. 

I. Works probably written before his secession :— 

De Peenitentia. Ad Martyres. 

De Oratione. De Patientia. 

De Baptismo. Adversus Judzos. 

Ad Uxorem, Libri II. De Prescriptione Hzreticorum. 

II. Works certainly written after his secession :— 

Adv. Marcion. Libri V. De Virginibus velandis. 
De Anima. De Exhortatione Castitatis. 
De Carne Christi. De Fuga in Persecutione. 
De Resurrectione Carnis. De Monogamia. 
Adversus Praxeam. De Jejuniis. 
Scorpiace. De Pudicitia. 
De Goan Militis. 
III. Works probably written after his secession :— 
The Apology. De Spectaculis 
De Pallio. De Idololatria. 
Adversus Valentinianos. De cultu Foeminarum, Libri II. 
Ad Scapulam. 
IV. Works respecting which nothing certain can be pronounced :— 
Ad Nationes, Libri IT. 
De Testimonio Anime. 
Adversus Hermogenem. 





* Adv. Marc. 1. 29. Sed nubendi jam modus ponitur, quem quidem apud nos Spiritalis 
Ratio, Paracleto auctore, defendit, unum in Fide matrimonium prescribens. 
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Tertullian’s masterpiece, leaving all his other compositions at an 
immeasurable distance, is the Apology : and a copious analysis of it will 
therefore precede the more hasty sketches which it will be sufficient to 
give of the other Treatises in the foregoing catalogue. In some respects 
it bears a strong resemblance to those of Justin; but it is written in a 
tone of unrepressed indignation, and exhibits greater boldness than 
the persuasive eloquence of his martyred predecessor. Its main object 
is to expose the injustice of condemning Christians without inquiry, and 
to refute the calumnies which were industriously circulated respecting 
them by their enemies. While the confession of the most notorious 
offenders was not deemed sufficient to convict them, and the forms of 
law were duly observed in bringing them to trial; it is well known that 
the Christian, in merely acknowledging the name, was doomed to instant 
punishment. After some remarks on the gross iniquity of these proceed- 
ings, rendered yet more gross by the fact that their accusers were ignorant 
even of the name which they wantonly persecuted,* Tertullian dwells at 
some length upon the inconsistency of Trajan, in his letter to Pliny, 
wherein he ordered the punishment of Christians, while he forbade any 
search to be made for them. O sententiam necessitate confusam! negat 
inquirendos, ut innocentes ; e mandat puniendos, ut nocentes: parcit, et 
sevit ; dissimulat, et animadvertit. Quid temet ipsum censura circum- 
venis ? si damnas, cur non et inquiris? Si non inquiris, cur non et 
absolvis ? But so great was the hatred ia which Christianity was held, 
that a belief in it was a sufficient cause for the repudiation of a wife, or 
a son’s disinheritance (Apol. §§. 1—3.). 

It might truly be urged against the Christians, and Tertullian does 
not deny the charge (§.4—6.), that they were guilty of a violation 
of the law, which had been enacted against the introduction of any new 
deity without the approbation of the senate: but not content with 
upbraiding them with the abandonment of the gods of their ancestors, 
their accusers denounced them as atheists, infanticides, incestuous ; and 
heaped upon them a variety of opprobrious terms, as unmeaning as 
they were unjust. Destitute of proof as these expressions were, and 
refuted by the acknowledged morality of the Christians, nevertheless 
the detestation, in which “the sect’ were held, rendered even virtue 
odious in the sight of their enemies (§§. 7—9.); whereas renouncing 
the worship of gods, who were, in reality, no gods, but men deified 
for their follies and crimes, ought rather to indicate their hatred 
of wickedness (§§. 10, 11.). In further vindication of their de- 
parture from the national religion, Tertullian exposes the absurdi- 
ties of the Pagan system in language equally energetic and sarcastic ; 
ironically recommends the consecration of Lucullus, who brought cher- 
ries from Pontus, as a worthy companion of the god who shewed 
the use of the vine; ridicules the worship of images, and other heathen 
rites and superstitions ; contrasts the crimes imputed to Christians with 
those attributed to their own gods, shewing the inconsistency of punishing 
the one and immortalizing the other; and confutes out of his own 
mouth the monstrous errors circulated by Tacitus (Hist. V. 4.) respect- 
ing the Onolatria of the Jews, which was not only readily believed, but 





* They were called Chrestiani, not Christiani. See Apol. §. 3. 
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transferred to the Christians (§§. 12—16.). He then adverts (§. 17.) 
to the great doctrine of a superintending Providence as maintained by 
Christians, and established by the works of creation, and the conscious 
testimony of the soul. Vultis et ex operibus ipsius tot ac talibus, 
quibus continemur, quibus sustinemur, quibus oblectamur, etiam quibus 
exterremur? Vultis ex ipsius anime testimonio comprobemus? qua, 
licet carcere corporis pressa, licet institutionibus pravis circumscripta, 
licet libidinibus ac concupiscentiis evigorata, licet falsis deis exancillata, 
cum tamen resipiscit, ut ex crapula, ut ex somno, ut ex aliqua valetudine, 
et sanitate sua potitur, Deum nominat ; hoc solo nomine, quia proprio Dei 
veri. Deus magnus, Deus bonus, et, quod Deus dederit, omnium vox 
est.* Judicem quoque contestatur illum, Deus videt, et Deo commendo, 
et Deus mihi reddet. O testimonium anime naturaliter Christiane ! 
Denique pronuncians hac, non ad Capitolium, sed ad calum, respicit : 
novit enim sedem Dei vivi; ab illo et inde descendit. 

Ascribing these impressions to the principles of true religion, derived 
from the patriarchs downwards and preserved in the Jewish Scriptures, 
the author proceeds to establish the genuineness and antiquity of these 
Scriptures, and their claims to be received as a divine revelation 
(§$§. 18—20.). He then adverts to the superior blessings of the 
Christian dispensation, and the promise of salvation through the Logos, 
whose divinity he thus unequivocally declares (§. 21.):—Hune ex Deo 
prolatum didicimus, et prolatione generatum, et idcirco filium Dei et 
Deum dictum ex unitate substantia. Claiming the right of private 
judgment in religious concerns, and affirming that the God of the 
Christians is the only true God, he represents the shrines of the heathen 
deities as the abodes of evil spirits, laying in wait for men’s souls; and 
points out the iniquity of referring those calamities, which from time 
to time befel the empire, to the vengeance of the gods against the im- 
piety of Christians in seceding from their worship (§§. 22—28.). The 
imputations of disloyalty and disaffection to the person of the emperor, 
are then shown to be totally without foundation. True it is that they 
refused to sacrifice to the gods in his behalf, from the conviction that 
they were senseless stocks and stones (§§. 29, 30.); but they did not 
cease to put up their daily petitions for his safety to that God, by whom 
kings reign. Qui ergo putaveris (§. 31.) nihil nos de salute Caesarum 
curare, inspice Dei voces, literas nostras, quas neque ipsi supprimimus, 
et plerique casus ad extraneos transferunt. Scitote ex illis praceptum 
esse nobis, ad redundantiam benignitatis, etiam pro inimicis Deum orare, 
et persecutoribus nostris bona precari. Qui magis inimici et per- 
secutores Christianorum, quam de quorum majestate convenimur in cri- 
men ? sed etiam nominatim et manifeste, Orate, inquit, pro regibus, et 
pro principibus, et potestatibus, ut omnia tranquilla sint vobis. Cum 
enim concutitur imperium, concussis etiam caeteris membris ejus, utique et 
nos, licet extranei a turbis, in aliquo casu invenimur. Tertullian proceeds 
to enlarge upon the dutiful obedience which the Christians uniformly 
yielded to the imperial governments ; and complains of the misconstruc- 
tion which was studiously put upon the caution with which they avoided 





* In the Treatise De Testimonio Anima, this argument is pursued at considerable 
length. 
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all participation in idolatrous rites. This it was, and not disloyalty, 
which kept them apart from the riot and debauchery of the public games 
(§§. 32—39.); and yet, for their peaceful conduct, they were thrown 
to wild beasts, and the popular cry of Christianos ad Leonem (§. 40.) 
mingled with the festive shouts of the multitude. 

From their refusal to join in the celebration of the public games, 
another charge was levelled against the Christians : they were denounced 
as unprofitable citizens, because they would not contribute towards 
defraying the expenses incurred thereby. Admitting their unwilling- 
ness to foster vice and immorality, by the encouragement of mimes, 
and pimps, and sorcerers, Tertullian nevertheless denies any neglect of 
the duty of good and useful citizens. They laboured in their several 
callings like other men; they sustained their portion of the burden of 
the state; and they endeavoured to practise every social virtue upon 
the principle of Christian obedience (§§. 41—44.). It was this prin- 
ciple, founded upon a belief in the doctrine of the resurrection and a future 
state, which raised the standard of Christian morality above that of any 
human system of philosophy (§.45.); for though the heathen sages were 
wont to inculcate innocence, justice, patience, sobriety, and charity, 
their insufficient sanctions produced no change for the better in the 
lives of their followers (§. 46.). That they were not behind the heathen 
in constancy and fortitude, is proved by their readiness to undergo 
every species of torture, and suffer the most cruel deaths, rather than 
apostatize from the faith; yet what would be extolled as heroism in a 
Mutius, an Empedocles, and a Regulus, was reviled as desperation and 
madness in a martyred Christian (§§. 47, 48.). The conclusion of the 
Apology (§§. 49, 50.) is worthy of transcription, not_merely as a burst 
of the most impassioned eloquence, but as affording an evidence of the 
rapid propagation of the Gospel, though the powers of hell were 
marshalled in array against it :— 

“Zeno Eleates consultus a Dionysio, Quidnam philosophia prestaret ? 
cum respondisset, Contemptum mortis! flagellis tyranni subjectus sen- 
tentiam suam ad mortem usque signabat. Certe Laconum flagella, sub 
oculis etiam hortantium propinquorum acerbata, tantum honoris 
conferunt, quantum sanguinis fuderint. O gloriam licitam, quia huma- 
nam! cui nee presumptio perdita, nec persuasio desperata reputatur, 
in contemtu mortis et atrocitatis omnimodz ; cui tantum pro patria, 
pro imperio, pro amicitia pati permissum est, quantum pro Deo non licet. 
Et tamen illis omnibus et statuas defunditis, et imagines inscribitis, et 
titulos inciditis in sternitatem; quantum de monumentis potestis, 
scilicet praestatis et ipsi quodammodo mortuis resurrectionem: hanc 
qui veram a Deo sperat, si pro Deo patitur, insanus est. Sed hoc agite, 
boni presides; meliores multo apud populum, si illis Christianos 
immolaveritis : cruciate, torquete, damnate, atterite nos. Probatio est 
enim innocentiz nostre iniquitas vestra: ideo nos hac pati Deus 
patitur. Nam et proxime ad lenonem damnando Christianum, potius 
quam ad leonem, confessi estis pudicitia labem apud nos atrociorem 
omni poeena et omni morte reputari. Nec quicquam tamen proficit 
exquisitior quaeque crudelitas vestra: illecebra est magis sect. Plures 
efficimur, quoties metimur a vobis: semen est sanguis Christianorum. 
Multi apud vos ad tolerantiam doloris et mortis hortantur, ut Cicero in 
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Tusculanis, ut Seneca in Fortuitis, ut Diogenes, ut Pyrrhon, ut Calli- 
nicus ; nec tamen tantos inveniunt verba discipulos, quantos Christiani 
factis docendo. I)la ipsa obstinatio, quam exprobratis, magistra est. 
Quis enim non contemplatione ejus concutitur, ad requirendum quid 
intus in re sit? Quis non, ubi requisivit, accedit? ubi accessit, pati 
exoptat, ut Dei totam gratiam redimat, ut omnem veniam ab eo com- 
pensatione sanguinis sui expediat? Omnia enim huic operi delicta 
donantur. Inde est, quod ibidem sententiis vestris gratias agimus. 
Ut est emulatio divine rei et humanz, cum damnamur a vobis, a Deo 
absolvimur. 


> -_—~ 
CHURCH REFORM.—LETTER II. 


Mr. Eprror.—Before I proceed to a consideration of the principles 
upon which the “ Church Reformation Society,” with Lord Henley at 
its head, professes to be constituted, it will be convenient to notice, as 
I proposed in my first letter, the objects which it has in view. The 
three first of these objects are closely connected with each other, and 
will furnish abundant matter for the present communication. They 
are— 

“1. To attain the gradual abolition of plurality of benefices with 
cure of souls. 

‘2. To put an end to the non-residence of all classes of the Clergy. 

“3. By the abolition of all sinecure offices, and by some graduated 
scale of assessment on larger benefices, to remedy the inadequate 
remuneration of many of the Clergy, to supply the deficiency of glebe 
houses, and the want of churches and ministerial instruction in populous 
districts.” 

1. If the system of pluralities is an anomaly in the constitution of 
the Church of England, it is an anomaly which has been forced upon 
us by circumstances over which she had no control. Lay impropriation 
has so impoverished a large proportion of benefices, as to render them 
totally inadequate to the decent maintenance of the incumbent; and 
there are several in the Welsh dioceses, in which Goldsmith’s ideal 
portrait of the village clergyman, “ passing rich with forty pounds 
a-year,” may still find a veritable resemblance. In order to remedy 
an evil of infinitely greater magnitude, it is absolutely necessary, in 
such cases as these, to tolerate pluralities; and this necessity had 
gradually led to an extended sanction of the system, which is unques- 
tionably open to abuse. Nor will it be denied, that in a variety of 
instances abuses have and do exist; and joyfully should I concur in 
the eradication of every real abuse with which the Church, either in 
this, or any other respect, is justly chargeable. Were it practicable, 
by just and upright measures, to supply every living in the kingdom, 
which is unequal to the support of a resident minister, with the means 
of attaining so desirable an end, pluralities, on the simple principle of 
avoiding offence, might be safely and wisely abolished. Except on this 
principle, however, it is difficult to fathom the advantage which would 
be likely to accrue from the discontinuance of a system, which, apart 
from abuses, is so far from being “criminal” and “accursed,” that it is, 
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and must be, productive of manifest good. The only sin which attaches 
to the appointment of a curate, on the part of an incumbent, arises 
from the supposed violation of the intention of the original tithe donor, 
who expected the duties to be performed, in consideration of a sufficient 
remuneration, by the rector in his own person; and the “ curse” de- 
nounced against the sin can only fall upon those, who, by robbery and 
violence, rendered the union of two or more cases necessary for indi- 
vidual support. If the ministerial functions are not discharged properly 
and conscientiously by the curate, the sin is his own, not the rector’s; 
and he is, at all events, amenable to his diocesan ; and if they are, and 
the Gospel is preached as ably and effectually by the legal substitute, 
there is no neglect of souls, and no sin before God. In a worldly point 
of view, on the other hand, there is little loss, if there be not great 
gain; for the money which would be spent in the parish, or given in 
alms, by a poor rector, would not greatly exceed the expenditure of a 
poor curate: whereas it sometimes happens, that the curate is a man of 
private means, who is able to do more in aid of his parishioners than 
the rector himself. I do not here speak in defence of wealthy pluralists, 
who hold two or more livings, and reside upon neither or none of 
them; though I believe such cases to be extremely rare, if indeed any 
of the latter class exist at all. Neither would I join in the hideous 
outcry against them; to their own Master they stand or fall. Many 
have been the good, and able, and pious pastors, and many the sound 
and sober divines, which, but for pluralities, would have been lost to 
the Church, failing of ordination for want of a title. 

2. The non-residence of the Clergy is, for the most part, so closely 
connected with pluralities, that the abolition of the one would tend 
greatly to the diminution of the other. There are some cases, indeed, 
in which, to enforce residence, would be an act not only of great 
oppression, but of serious injury to the public at large. I allude 
especially to the masters of public schools, whose residence on their 
preferment would be incompatible with their scholastic duties, at the 
same time that the resignation of either the one or the other would, in 
numberless instances, be attended with serious evils. It is not every 
one that is qualified for undertaking these responsible offices ; and when 
an institution is directed by able and efficient teachers, it is not desirable 
that they should quit their posts; and, at the same time, it would be 
equally cruel and unjust, that the patronage expressly intended for the 
reward of their laborious exertions, should be wrested from their hands; 
and that the retirement in which they hope to close their days should be 
closed against them by an alien. Waving, however, the injustice of 
these and similar cases, whence will arise the supply of “ fit and able 
persons” to serve in the sacred ministry of the Church, if licenses of 
non-residences, are to be altogether withheld? A rector who is resident 
will not require a curate, except in the larger and more populous dis- 
tricts ; and it will certainly be allowed that, however overgrown the 
clerical profession may be at present, it will not be advisable to extirpate 
the holy order of deacons from the triple form of the apostolical Church. 
If, however, we are to have no curates, and since it is absolutely neces- 
sary that an incumbent should be a priest, the diaconal order will be 
de facto annihilated. I acknowledge that the argument is somewhat 
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strained, as curacies there still must be, however small the number; 
and in proportion to the decrease will be the advance of an evil which will 
not fail to be severely felt :—I mean the want of initiation, if I may 
use the term, into the sacred office. A non-resident rector is still 
responsible for the due discharge of the pastoral duties among his 
absent flock; and his advice and authority are of infinite service to 
newly-ordained curates. The instruction which the latter thus receives, 
and the experience which he gains, form a solid foundation for his sub- 
sequent ministry ; and this will be wholly wanting to an incumbent, 
raised at once, as it were per saltum, into the priesthood, in order to 
induction into a living to which he has been presented. I feel 
assured that these beneficial probations will never be counterbalanced 
by the abolition of pluralities and non-residence ; though I cannot but 
admit that a modification of the system, so as to prevent its abuse, 
would be highly desirable. It may be remarked, en passant, that resi- 
dence, when the health of the incumbent is at stake, could not possibly 
be enforced. 

3. Whatever benefits may be shewn practically to result from 
non-residence, I would not be understood to advocate the system of 
pluralities, to the unreasonable extent which it has sometimes reached. 
There are many cases in which it would be impossible to defend the 
pluralist, even if his own conscience does not woefully smite him. 
Unless, indeed, some modification of the system can be devised, which 
shall prevent abuse, I should gladly advocate its total annihilation, if it 
can be justly performed ; and, at all events, it would be desirable that 
every living should be capable of supporting a minister. Let us not, 
however, “‘ do evil that good may come.” ‘There is no legitimate plan 
now in existence, by which sinecure offices can be abolished, and an 
assessment levied upon any Church property soever. It may be thought 
very fine to plunder cathedrals, and to pilfer from rich benefices; but 
plunder is plunder after all, and spoliation is spoliation; and if vested 
rights may be transferred from one channel into another, without the 
consent of the possessors or their trustees, public faith is a bagatelle. 
Nor indeed ought ecclesiastical sinecures to be abolished. In the 
Church, as well as in the state, men of distinguished merit ought to be 
rewarded; and what the Civil List is in the one, Stalls and Canonries 
are in the other. Even with the modification of Church property, the 
Convocation only can interfere, just as the Civil List may be enlarged 
or abridged by the legislature. With respect to an assessment of 
livings, it would be arbitrary and unjust; since there can be no more 
reason for taking 20/. from one Clergyman and giving it to another, 
than for taking 20/. from a rich layman and giving it to his poorer 
neighbour; and to a proposed enforcement of real tenths, it would be 
an aggravation of the sacrilegious exactions of Henry VIII. It would be 
far more consonant with every principle of equity, that the lay impro- 
priations should be restored to those benefices from which they were 
derived ; for however hard such restriction would be upon the present 
possessors, and although the individuals who suffer by the spoliation 
would be the last to demand it, it would be but right after all. But 
without violence of ill-will on either side, much might be done to effect 
the purpose in question. The Chapter of Durham have set a noble 
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example ; that of Westminster has been also moving: let other corpo- 
rations do likewise. Let individual patrons and impropriators emulate 
the zeal of the pious and public-spirited Bishop of Gloucester ; and let 
the wealthy, on all hands, lend a helping hand to wipe away reproach 
from the sanctuary, and to thwart the project of those who “ have evil 
will at Zion.” An Ayti-Demotitionist. 


——<——— 
LAST WORDS OF THE DYING. 


Wicanp, who was a great instrument in promoting the Reformation 
upon the Continent, after filling the professor’s chair in several of the 
German universities, was elected to the divinity professorship of Regis 
montanum, in Berussia, and consecrated Bishop of that see, 1587. The 
condition of the Church in Poland, however, preyed so much upon his 
mind, that he did not long enjoy the dignity, dying in the very year of 
his elevation, aged 64. His profession of faith is embodied in his 
epitath, the composition of which was one of the last acts of his useful 
and pious life. 

“In Christo vixi, morior, vivoque Wigandus ; 
Do sordes morti; c#tera, Christe, tibi.’’ 
“ In Christ I liv’d and dy’d, through him I live again ; 
What’s bad to death I give; my soul with Christ shall reign.” 

Sounius Georce, whom his biographer declares to have been “ emi- 
nent for piety, humility, gravity, prudence, patience, and industry,” 
was chosen in 1588 one of the ecclesiastical senators, for the government 
of the Church in Heidelberg. ‘In the year 1589,” adds the same 
writer, “he fell sick, for which, and his change, he had been carefully 
fitting himself beforehand ; and therefore bore it with much patience, 
and with fervent prayer, often repeating, ‘O Christ, thou art my 
Redeemer, and I know that thou hast redeemed me ;_ I wholly depend 
upon thy providence and mercy ; from the very bottom of my heart, I 
commend my spirit into thy hands;’ and so he slept in the Lord, Anno 
Christi 1589, and of his age 38.” 


Gerrarpvus, surnamed Hyrrerius.—The commentaries of this acute 
divine upon the Holy Scriptures, combined with his energetic preaching, 
and amiable manners, had no inconsiderable influence in establishing 
the ecclesiastical discipline of the Reformed Church in his native country, 
Flanders. In the midst of his pious labours he was snatched from the 
guardianship of his flock in 1564, at the age of 53. Having received 
the communion, he instructed his children how they should conduct 
themselves towards God, towards their mother, and towards mankind 
in general; and laying his hand on the head of his youngest son, he 
gave his parting blessing with these words,—‘‘ Keep the commandments 
of the Lord, my son, and he will provide for thee.” 


Oryneus, pastor of the Reformed Church of Basle, concluded his 
honourable and useful life at the age of 77, a.p. 1617. A little before 
his death, he earnestly besought God to provide his flock with an able 
and faithful pastor to succeed him, concluding his prayer with, ‘‘O happy 
day, when I may depart out of this troublesome and sinful world, and 
go to heaven to those blessed souls before departed!” 
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THE UNDECEIVING OF THE PEOPLE IN THE POINT OF 
TITHES. BY PETER HEYLYN, D.D.—a.p, 1648.* 


Amonest those popular deceits which have been sent abroad of late 
to abuse the people, there is not any on? which hath been cherished 
with more endearments, than a persuasion put into them of not paying 
tithes, partly because it carrieth no small shew of profit with it, but 
principally, as it seems a conducible means to make the Clergy more 
obnoxious to them, and to stand more at their devotion than they have 
done formerly. Upon these hopes, it hath been the endeavours of some 
leading men to represent it to the rest as a public grievance, that the 
Clergy, being but an handful of men in comparison of all the rest of the 
kingdom, should go away with the tenth (or as some say, the sixth 
part) of the fruits of the earth; and that the minister, sitting still in his 
contemplations, should live upon the sweat of other men’s brows, and 
taking pains amongst the people but one day in seven, should have the 
tenth part of their estates allotted to them for their maintenance. And 
it is no marvel if some few, on these mis-persuasions, have importuned 
the high court of Parliament from time to time with troublesome and 
clamorous petitions to redress this wrong, and put them up also in the 
name of whole counties (although the generality of those counties had 
no hand therein) to add the greater credit and authority to them. In 
which design, although they have prevailed no further on the two 
Houses of Parliament, than to be sent away with this general promise, 
‘That in due time their petitions should be taken into consideration ;’ 
and that it was the pleasure of the several and respective houses, that 
in the mean season they should ‘take care that tithes be duly paid 
according to law ;’ yet they which have espoused the quarrel will not so 
be satisfied. For when it pleased the Lords and Commons to set out 
an ordinance, bearing date November 8, 1644, ‘for the true payment of 
tithes and other duties, according to the laws and customs of this 
realm ;’ there came out presently a pamphlet entituled, ‘The Dis- 
mounting of the Ordinance for Tithes,’ followed and backed by many a 
scandalous paper of the self-same strain. And when it seemed good to 
the said Lords and Commons, on the precipitancy of some of the Clergy 
under sequestration, to set out their additional ordinance of the 9th of 
August, 1647, it was encountered presently with a scurrilous pamphlet, 
entituled, ‘A Preparation for a Day of Thanksgiving to the Parliament 
for their late Ordinance for Tithes, newly mounted and well charged 
with treble Damages, for the People’s not giving the tenth part of their 
Estates to the Clergy or Impropriators.’ And this, according to the 
style of those petitions, is said to be the result of the Parliament’s 
friends in Hertfordshire; though I am verily persuaded that few, if any, 
of the gentry and men of quality in the county were acquainted with 
it. But be it the result of few or many of the Parliament’s friends 
(though I conceive they are but back-friends to the Parliament, who 
set so slight a value on their constitutions), the title doth afford two 
things worthy consideration :— 





* The republication of this excellent tract will, we are certain, meet with the appro- 
bation of our readers, if only for its applicability to the present times. 
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First, that the maintenance of the Clergy here by law established, is 
said to be by giving to them the tenth part of every man’s estate. And 
secondly, that the blow goes higher than before it did, and aims not 
only at the divesting of the Church of her ancient patrimony, but at 
the depriving of the gentry of their impropriations, which many of them 
hold by lease, many by inheritance, all by as good a title as the law 
can make them. 

I know there hath been great pains taken by some learned men to state 
the institution and right of tithes, and several judicious tractates have 
been writ about it; which, notwithstanding, have not found such enter- 
tainment as they did deserve ; partly, because being written in an argu- 
mentative way, they were above the reach of the vulgar reader; but 
principally, because written by men engaged in the cause, and such as 
might be biassed with their own interest in it. For my part, I am free 
from all those engagements which may incline me to write any thing for 
my private ends, being one that payeth tithes and such other duties as 
the laws and ordinances do enjoin. And though I sit far off from the 
fountain of business, and cannot possibly see at so great a distance what 
might best satisfy the doubts and clamours of unquiet men, yet I shall 
venture to say somewhat in a modest way towards the undeceiving of the 
people in this point of tithes, whose judgments have been captivated 
by those mis-persuasions which cunningly have been communicated 
and infused into them. And I shall do it in a way (if I guess 
aright) which hath not yet been travelled in this present point, such 
as I hope will satisfy all them of the adverse party, except those 
who are resolved before-hand that they will not be satisfied. 
For whereas the whole controversy turneth on these three hinges ; 
first, that the maintenance allowed to the Clergy is too great 
for their calling, especially considering the small number of them. 
Secondly, that it is made up out of the tenth part of each 
man’s estate: and thirdly, that the changing of this way by the 
payment of tithes into that of stipends, would be more grateful to 
the country, and more easy to the Clergy. 

I shall accordingly reduce this small discourse unto these three heads. 

First, I will shew that never any Clergy in the Church of God hath 
been, or is maintained with less charge to the subject, than the Esta- 
blished Clergy of the Church of England. 

Secondly, that there is no man in the realm of England who payeth 
any thing of his own towards the maintenance of his parish minister, 
but his easter-offering. 

And thirdly, that the changing of tithes into stipends would bring 
greater trouble to the Clergy than is yet considered, and far less profit 
to the country than is now pretended. 

These propositions being proved, (which I doubt not of) I hope 
I shall receive no check for my undertaking, considering that I do 
it of a good intent, to free the Parliament from the trouble of the 
like petitions ; and that the common people being disabused, may 
quietly and cheerfully discharge their duties according to the laws 
established, and live together with that unity and godly love which 
ought to be between a minister and his congregation. This is the sum 
of my design, which, if I can effect, it is all I aim at: and with this 
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declaration of my mind and meaning, I trust this short discourse of 
mine will be, if not applauded, yet at least excused. 

First, then, I am to prove this point :— 

That never any Clergy in the Church of God hath been, or is main- 
tained with less charge to the subject than the Established Clergy of the 
Church of England. 

For proof of this, we must behold the Church of God as it stood 
under the law in the land of Canaan, and as it now stands under the 
Gospel in the most flourishing parts of Christendom. Under the law 
the tribe of Levi was possessed of forty-eight cities, and the territories 
round about them, extending every way for the space of 2000 cubits, 
which, in so small a country, was a greater proportion than the rents 
received by the Clergy of all the Bishopric and Chapter-lands in the realm 
of England. Then had they besides tithes (whereof more anon), the 
firstborn of mankind, and all unclean beasts, which were redeemed at 
the rate of five shekels apiece, amounting in our money to 12s. 6d., and 
of the firstlings of clean beasts, their blood being sprinkled on the altar, 
and the fat offered for a burnt-offering, the flesh remained unto the 
priests. Of which, see Numb. xviii. 15—18. They had also the first- 
fruits of wine, oil, and wool, Deut. xviii. 4. yea, and of all things else 
which the earth brought forth for the use of man ; the first-fruits of the 
dough, Numb. xv. 20, 21, the meat-offerings, the sin-offerings, the 
trespass-Offerings, the shake-offerings, the heave-offerings, and the 
shew-bread: as also of all eucharistical sacrifices, the breast and 
the shoulder; of others, the shoulder and the two cheeks, and the 
maw: and of the whole burnt-offering, they received the skin. Then 
add, that all the males of the tribes of Israel were to appear thrice 
yearly before the Lord, and none of them came empty-handed: and 
that if any had detained any thing in part or in whole, which was due 
by law, he was to bring a ram for an offering, to make good that 
which was detained, and to add a fifth part to it in the way of 
recompence. 

Besides, these duties were brought in to the priests and Levites with- 
out charge or trouble. And if any, for their own ease, desired not 
to pay in kind, but to redeem the same for a sum of money, the 
estimation of the due was to be made by the priest, and a fifth part 
added, as before, for full satisfaction. 

In a word, such, and so many allowances had the priests and Levites, 
that setting by the tithes of their corn and cattle, and of all manner of 
increase, their maintenance had far exceeded that of the English Clergy ; 
and adding unto these the tithes of all creatures titheable, it doth more 
than double it. For in the payment of their tithes, by the Lord’s appoint- 
ment, there was not only a full tenth of all kinds of increase, but such 
an imposition laid on all kinds of grain as came to more than a sixth 
part of the crop itself; insomuch that, of 6000 bushels, 1121 accrued 
unto the priests and Levites, 4779 remaining only to the husbandman. 

For first, out of 6000 bushels (and so accordingly in all after that 
proportion) a sixtieth part at least (and that they termed the therumah 
of the evil eye, or the niggard’s first-fruits) was to be set apart for the 
first-fruits of the threshing-floor, which was one hundred in the total. 
Out of the residue, being 5900 bushels, the first tithe payable to the 
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Levites, which lived dispersed and intermingled in the rest of the tribes, 
came to 590 bushels ; and of the residue, being 5310 bushels, 531 were 
paid for the second tithe unto the priests, which ministered before the 
Lord in his holy temple; yet so, that such as would decline the 
trouble of carrying it in kind unto Jerusalem, might pay the price 
thereof in money, according to the estimate which the priests made of 
it. To which a fifth part being added (as in other cases), did so 
improve this tithe to the priests’ advantage; as that which being paid 
in kind was but ten in the hundred, being thus altered into money, 
made no less than twelve. 

Now lay these several sums together, and of 6000 bushels, as before 
was said, there will accrue 1121 to the priest and Levite, and but 
4779 to the lord or tenant. By which account the priests and Levites, 
in the tithing of 6000 bushels, received twice as much, within a little, 
as is possessed or claimed by the English Clergy, even where the tithes 
are best paid, without any exemptions, which are so frequent in this 
kingdom. 

But then, perhaps, it will be said, that the Levites made up one of 
the twelve tribes of Israel, and having no inheritance amongst the rest 
but the tithes and offerings, besides the forty-eight cities before men- 
tioned, were to be settled in way of maintenance correspondent unto 
that proportion. But it is not so (say they) in the case of the English 
Clergy, who are so far from being one of twelve or thirteen at most, 
that they are hardly one for an hundred; or, as the author of a late pam- 
phlet doth infer, not one for five hundred: who, on the supposition that 
there are 500 men and women in a country parish, the lands whereof are 
worth 2000/. per annum, and that the minister goeth away with 4001. 
a year of the said 2000/., concludeth that he hath as much for his own 
particular as any six score of the parish, supposing them to be all 
poor or all rich alike; and then cries out against it as the greatest 
cheat and robbery that was ever practised. 

But the answer unto this is easy; I would there were no greater 
difficulties to perplex the Church. 

First, for the tribe of Levi, it is plain and evident, that though 
it pass commonly by the name of a tribe, yet was it none of the 
twelve tribes of Israel, the house of Joseph being sub-divided into two 
whole tribes, those namely of Ephraim and Manasses, which made up 
the twelve. And secondly, it is as evident, that it fell so short of the 
proportion of the other tribes, as not to make a sixtieth part of the 
house of Jacob. For in the general muster which was made of the 
other tribes, of men of twenty years and upwards, such only as were 
fit forarms and such public services, the number of them came unto 
635,500 fighting men; to which, if we should add all those which were 
under twenty years, and unfit for service, the number would at least 
be doubled. But the Levites being all reckoned from a month old 
and above, their number was but 22,000 in all (of which see Numb. 
i. 46, and iii. 39), which came not to so many by 273 as the only 
first-born of the other tribes: and, therefore, when the Lord took the 
Levites for the first-born of Israel, the odd 273 were redeemed accord- 
ing to the law at five shekels a man, and the money, which amounted 
to 1365 shekels, was given to Aaron and his sons, Numb. vii. 47, 48. 
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Which ground, so laid according to the holy Scriptures, let us next 
take a view of the English Clergy, and allowing but one for every 
parish, there must be 9725, according to the number of the parish 
churches ; or say 10,000 in the total, the residue being made up of 
curates officiating in the chapels of ease throughout the kingdom ; and 
reckoning in all their male children, from a month old and upwards, 
the number must be more than trebled. For although many of the 
dignified and beneficed Clergy do lead single lives, yet that defect is 
liberally supplied by such married curates as do officiate under them in 
their several churches. 

And then, as to the disproportion which is said to be between 
the Clergy and the rest of the people, one to five hundred at the 
least, the computation is ill grounded, the collection worse. For 
first, the computation ought not to be made between the minister 
and all the rest of the parish, men, women, and children, masters 
and dames, men-servants and maid-servants, and the stranger which 
is within the gates; but between him and such whose estates are tithe- 
able, and they, in most parishes, are the smallest number. For 
setting by all children which live under their parents, servants, appren- 
tices, artificers, day-labourers, and poor indigent people,—none of all 
which have any interest in the titheable lands,—the number of the 
residue will be found so small, that probably the minister may make 
one of the ten, and so possess no more than his own share comes to. 
And then how miserably weak is the collection which is made from 
thence, that this one man should have as much as any six score of the 
rest of the parish, (supposing that the parish did contain more than 
500 persons) or that his having of so much were a cheat and robbery! 

And as for that objection, which I find much stood on, that the Levites 
had no other inheritance but the tithes and offerings, Numb. xviii. 23, 
whereas the English Clergy are permitted to purchase lands, and to 
inherit such as descend unto them ; the answer is so easy, it will make 
itself. For let the tithes enjoyed by the English Clergy descend from 
them to their posterity, from one generation to another, as did the tithes 
and offerings of the tribe of Levi; and I persuade myself that none of 
them will be busied about purchasing lands, or be an eye-sore to the 
people in having more to live on than their tithes and offerings. Till 
that be done, excuse them if they do provide for their wives and chil- 
dren, aecording to the laws both of God and nature. And so much for 
the parallel in point of maintenance, between the Clergy of this Church 
and the tribe of Levi. 


Proceed we next unto the ministers of the gospel at the first planta- 
tion, during the lives of the Apostles, and the times next following ; and 
we shall find, that though they did not actually receive tithes of the 
people, yet they still kept on foot their right; and in the mean time, 
till they could enjoy them in a peaceable way, were so provided for of 
all kinds of necessaries, that there was nothing wanting to their comfort. 

First, that they kept on foot their right, and thought that tithes 
belonged as properly to the evangelical priesthood as unto the legal, 
seems evident unto me by St. Paul’s discourse, who proves Mel- 
chisedech’s priesthood by these two arguments: first, that he blessed 
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Abraham, and, secondly, that he tithed him, or received tithes of him. 
For though in our English translation it be only said, that he ‘ received 
tithes of Abraham,’ which might imply that Abraham gave them as a 
gift, or a free-will offering, and that Melchisedech received them in no 
other sense: yet in the Greek it is Cecexdrwoe roy ’APpaap, which in 
plain English is, ‘ that he tithed Abraham, and took them of him as his 
due,’ Heb. vii. 6. 

If then our Saviour be a priest after the order of Melchisedech, as 
no doubt he is, he must have power to tithe the people as well as 
to bless them, or else he comes not home to the type or figure ; which 
power of tithing of the people, or receiving tithes of them, since he 
exerciseth not in person, it seems to me to follow upon very ood con- 
sequence, that he hath devolved this part of his power on those whom 
he hath called and authorized to bless the people. 

Certain I am, the Fathers of the primitive times, though they enjoyed 
not tithes in specie, by reason that the Church was then unsettled, and as 
it were in motion to the land of rest (in which condition those of Israel 
paid no tithes to Levi), yet they still kept their claim unto them, as 
appears clearly out of Origen, and some other ancients. And of this 
truth, I think no question need be made amongst knowing men. The 
only question will be this, Whether the maintenance which they had till 
the tithes were paid, were not as chargeable to the people as the tithes 
now are (supposing that the tithes were the subjects’ own)? For my 
part, I conceive it was the people of these pious times not thinking 
any thing too much to bestow on God, for the encouragement of his 
ministers, and the reward of his prophets. They had not else ‘ sold off 
their lands and houses, and brought the prices of the things which were 
sold, and laid them at the Apostles’ feet,’ as we know they did, Acts iv. 
34, 35, but that they meant that the Apostles should supply their own 
wants out of those oblations, as well as the necessities of their poorer 
brethren. I trow, the selling of all, and trusting it to the dispensing of 
their teachers, was matter of more charge to such as had lands and 
houses, than paying the tenth part of their house-rent, or the tithe of 
their lands. And when this custom was laid by (as possibly it might 
end with the Apostles themselves), the offerings which succeeded in the 
place thereof, and are required or enjoined by the Apostolical Canons, 
were so great and manifold, that there was nothing necessary to the life 
of man, as honey, milk, fowl, flesh, grapes, corn, oil, frankincense, fruits 
of the season, yea, strong drink and sweet-meats, which was not 
liberally offered on the altars, or oblation-tables; insomuch as the 
author of the book called the ‘ Holy Table, name, and thing,’ &c., 
according to his scornful manner, saith of them, that they were rather 
pantries, larders, or store-houses, than so many consecrated altars. 
And though he makes those Canons but as so many pot-guns, yet as 
great critics as himself esteem otherwise of them, as his antagonist in 
that quarter proves sufficiently. And as for that particular Canon which 
requires these offerings, it is but an exemplification or particularizing 
of that which is more generally prescribed by St. Paul, Gal. vi. 6, 
where he enjoineth him that is taught to communicate to him that 
teacheth him, in omnibus bonis, in all his goods, as the Rhemists read 
it very rightly, and not in all good things, as our late translation. 
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Now this injunction reacheth to all sorts of people, to the poor as well as 
to the rich, as it appears plainly by a passage in St.Cyprian’s works, where 
he upbraids a wealthy widow for coming empty-handed, and without 
her offering to the altar of God, and eating that part of the sacrifice 
which the poor had offered. To the improvement of the maintenance 
of him that teacheth, not only the rich men were to offer out of their 
abundance, but the poor woman also was to bring her mite. They had 
not else come home to St. Paul’s commandment, which reacheth unto 
all sorts of people without any exception; to every one according to 
that measure of fortune which God hath given him; which clearly 
sheweth, that though the payment of tithes fall heavier upon landed 
men than possibly it might do in the primitive times, before the 
Church was in a condition to demand her rights, yet, speaking gene- 
rally of the people of a church or parish, the charge was greater to them 
then than it hath been since ; the greatest number of the people being 
freed from tithes, (because they have no lands from whence tithes are 
payable) who could not be discharged from the communication of their 
goods and substance without a manifest neglect of St. Paul's injunction. 

More than this yet. Besides what was communicated in a private way, 
for the encouragement and support of him that taught, which we may 
well conceive to be no small matter; the public offerings of the people 
were of so great consequence, as did not only serve to maintain the 
Bishop, according to his place and calling, and to provide also for the 
priests or ministers which served under him, but also to relieve the poor, 
and repair their churches. And therefore certainly the faithful of those 
times were generally at more charge to maintain their ministry than the 
subject is with us in England,* the greatest part of which, by far, pay 
no tithes at all to the parish minister, and no man any thing at all 
towards the maintenance of the Bishop, as in former days. 


Follow we our design through several countries, and we shall find the 
Clergy of most parts in Christendom, either more plentifully endowed, 
or else maintained with greater charge unto the subject, than the Clergy 
of the Church of England. In France, the author of the Cabinet com- 
putes the tithes and temporal revenues of the Clergy, besides provisions 
of all sorts, to eighty millions of crowns; but his account is disal- 
lowed by all knowing men. Bodin reporteth from the mouth of 
Monsieur d’Alemant, one of the presidents of accounts in Paris, that 
they amount to 12,300,000 of their livres, which is 1,230,000/. of our 
English money; and he himself conceives that they possess seven parts 
of twelve of the whole revenues of that kingdom. The book inscribed 
‘Comment d’Estat’ gives a lower estimate; and reckoning that there 
are in France 200 millions of arpens (which is a measure somewhat 
bigger than our acre), assigneth forty-seven millions, which is near a 
fourth part of the whole, to the Gallican Clergy. But which of these 
soever it be we think fit to stand to, it is resolved by them all, that the 
baisse-maine, which consists of offerings, churchings, burials, diriges, 
and such other casualties, amounteth to as much per annum as their 
standing rents : upon which ground, Sir Edwin Sandys computeth their 
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revenue at six millions yearly. In Italy, besides the temporal estate of 
the Popes of Rome, the Clergy are conceived to have, in some places, 
a third part of the whole, but in most a moiety. In Spain, the certain 
rents of the archbishoprick of Toledo, are said to be no less than 
300,000 crowns per annum, which is far more than all the bishops, 
deans, and prebendaries, do possess in England. In Germany, the 
Bishops, for the most part, are powerful princes; and the Canons of 
some Churches of so fair an intrado, and of such estimation amongst the 
people, that the emperors have thought it no disparagement to them to 
have a Canon’s place in some of their Churches. And as for the 
parochial Clergy in these three last countries, especially in Spain and 
Italy, where the people are more superstitious than they be in Germany, 
there is no question but that the vailes and casualties are as beneficial 
to them as the baisse-main is to the French. 

But here perhaps it will be said, that this is nothing unto us of the 
realm of England, who have shook off the superstitions of the Church of 
Rome, and that our pains is spent but to little purpose, unless we can 
make good our thesis in the Churches Protestant. We must therefore 
cast about again. 

And first, beginning with France, as before we did, we shall 
find that those of the reformed party there, not only pay their tithes 
to the beneficiary, who is presented by the patron to the cure or 
title, or to the church or monastery to which the tithes are settled by 
appropriations, but over and above do raise a yearly maintenance for 
those that minister amongst them. Just as the Irish Papists pay their 
tithes and duties unto the Protestant incumbent, and yet maintain their 
own priests too by their gifts and offerings ; or as the people in some 
places with us in England do pay their tithes unto the parson or vicar 
whom the law sets over them, and raise a contribution also for their lec- 
turer, whom they set over themselves. In other countries, where the 
supreme governors are Reformed or protestant, the case is somewhat 
better with the common people, although not generally so easy as with 
us in England. For there the tithes are taken up by the prince or 
state, and yearly pensions assigned out of them to maintain the minis- 
ters, which for the most part are so small, and so far short of a com- 
petency (though by that name they love to call it), that the subject, 
having paid his tithes to the prince or state, is fain to add something 
out of his purse towards the mending of the stipend. 

Besides, there being for the most part in every church two distinct sorts 
of ministers, that is to say, a pastor who hath cure of souls, and performs 
all ministerial offices in his congregation, and a doctor (like our English 
lecturers, which took hint from hence) who only meddleth with the word: 
the pastor only hath his stipend from the public treasury, the doctor 
being maintained wholly (as I am credibly informed) at the charge of 
the people ; and that not only by the bounty or benevolence of landed 
men, but in the way of contribution, from which no sort of people, of 
what rank soever (but such as live on alms, or the poor man’s box) is 
to be exempted. But this is only in the churches of Calvin’s plat- 
form, those of the Lutheran party in Denmark, Swethland, and High 
Germany, having their tithes and glebe as they had before; and so 
much more in offerings than with us in England, by how much they 
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come nearer to the Church of Rome, both in their practice and opinions 
(especially in the point of the holy sacrament), than the English do. 

And as for our dear brethren of the Kirk of Scotland, who cannot be so 
soon forgotten by a true born Englishman, the tithes being settled for 
the most part on religious houses, came in their fall ‘unto the crown, 
and out of them a third was granted to maintain their minister; but 
also ill paid while the tithes remained in the crown, and worse than 
alienated to the use of private gentlemen, that the greatest part of the 
burden for support of the ministry lay in the way of contribution on 
the backs of the people; and as one ill example doth beget another, 
such lords and gentlemen as had right to present to churches, following 
the steps of those who held the tithes from the crown, soon made lay- 
fees of all the tithes of their own demesnes, and left the presentee such 
a sorry pittance as made him burtbensome to his neighbours for his 
better maintenance. How it stands with them now since these late 
alterations, those who have took the national covenant, and I presume 
are well acquainted with the discipline and estate of the Scottish Kirk 
(which they have bound themselves to defend and keep), are better 
able to resolve us. And so much for the proof of the first proposition, 
namely, That never any Clergy in the Church of God hath been, or is 
maintained, with less charge to the subject than the Established Clergy 
of the Church of England. (To be continued.) 

>. 
COLLECTANEA. 

Toteration At JErvsatem.—lIn the month of February, 1832, Ibra- 
him Pacha, the governor of Dgidda, addressed the following firman to the 
Mollah, the Sheikh, and the other magistrates of Jerusalem :—* Jeru- 
salem contains temples and monuments which Christians and Jews come 
from distant countries to visit. But these numerous pilgrims have to 
complain of the enormous duties levied upon them on the road. Being 
desirous of putting an end to so crying an abuse, we order all the 
Mussulmans of the pashaliks of the Saide, and of the districts of 
Jerusalem, Tripoli, &c., to suppress all duties or imposts of that nature, 
on all the roads, and at all the stations, without exception. We also 
order, that the priests who live in the buildings belonging to the churches 
where the Gospel is read, and who officiate according to the ceremonies 
of their religion, be no longer compelled to pay the arbitrary contribu- 
tions which have hitherto been imposed upon them.” 

Cuurcu EstaBLisHMENT OF SPAIN, according to the best authorities. 
Archbishops, 8. Bishops, taking into account the Patriarch of the 
Indies, and the Bishops in partibus, 62. Rectors, Curates, and Cler- 
gymen, 47,909. Chapters, 187. Parishes, 19,186. Convents and 
Monasteries, 3,120. Monks, Friars, and Nuns, 92,600. 

Lire.—Life is a fountain fed by a thousand streams that perish if one 
be dried. It is a silver cord twisted with a thousand strings that part 
asunder if one be broken. Frail and thoughtless mortals are surrounded 
by innumerable dangers, which make it much more strange that they 
escape so long, than that they almost all perish suddenly at last. We 
are encompassed with accidents ever ready to crush the mouldering 
tenements that we inhabit. 
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LAW REPORT. 


Steel 


No. X.— CONSENT OF INCUMBENT NECESSARY FOR THE CONSE- 
CRATION OF A CHAPEL. 


ARCHES COURT OF CANTERBURY, EASTER TERM, 1814. 


Carr v. Marsnu.* 


Tue Reverend Robert James Carr, 
Vicar of Brighthelmstone, in the county 
of Sussex, cited the Reverend William 
Marsh for publicly preaching and admi- 
nistering the Holy Sacrament, and 
performing other ecclesiastical duties 
and divine offices in a certain building 
not consecrated, or in any manner what- 
ever dedicated to divine worship accord- 
ing to the rites and ceremonies of the 
Church of England, without a sufficient 
license or authority. The Reverend 
William Marsh appeared under protest, 
denied the jurisdiction of the Court— 
and, after reciting the 52 Geo. III.c. 154, 
alleged that the building mentioned in 
the proceedings was a chapel built by 
subscription for the purposes of public 
worship, according to the rites and 
ceremonies of the Church of England, 
at the particular instance of the Reverend 
Robert Carr himself, and under the sanc- 
tion of the Bishop of Chichester, within 
whose diocese the parish of Brighthelm- 
stone is situated—that, according to the 
tenour of the deed of trust relative to the 
government of the said chapel to which 
the Reverend Robert Carr was also 
himself a party, the appointment of the 
minister, to officiate in the said chapel, 
became vested in certain persons, who, 
upon the recommendation of the Bishop 
of Chichester, .ppointed the Reverend 
William Marsh to the chapel, with the 
consent and approbation of the Reverend 
Robert Carr—that, upon this appoint- 
ment, the Bishop of Chichester autho- 
rised the said William Marsh to commence 
the performance of divine service in the 
chapel, without the usual and formal 
license —he further alleged, that due 
notice of the intended opening of the 
chapel was given to the Bishop of 
Chichester as required by the act of 
parliament; and the Reverend William 
Marsh officiated as minister therein, on 
the 25th of July, 1813. And, finally, 


that the Reverend William Marsh would 
have been by law entitled so to officiate, 
even had there been no authority, in that 
behalf, given to him by the Bishop of 
Chichester. That inasmuch as_ the 
Reverend Robert Carr had given his 
consent to the building and opening of 
the chapel, and the appointment of the 
said Reverend William Marsh as minister 
of it—it is not by law competent to him 
to promote the office of the judge in the 
present suit—nor, as the said William 
Marsh has duly complied with the pro- 
visions of the statute afuresaid and com- 
menced the performance of divine service 
in the chapel, with the knowledge and 
approbation of the Bishop of Chichester, 
and has never since received any inti- 
mation or direction from the said Lord 
Bishop to discontinue the same—is it 
competent for any person now to pro- 
mote the office of the judge in this behalf? 

On the behalf of the Reverend R. 
Carr, it was alleged that the statute of 
the 52 Geo. III. c. 155. was irrelevant— 
and that the citation was preceded by, 
and issued in, pursuance of letters of 
request under the hand and seal of the 
commissary general and official principal 
of the Lord Bishop of Chichester, which 
were duly presented and accepted; and, 
consequently, that the jurisdiction was 
well founded. 

Burnaby and Jenner, for the Rev. Mr. 
Marsh. 

The act of 52 Geo. III. must be con- 
sidered as extending to the Church of 
England; and, as general, to all Protes- 
tants. The act of William III. goes as 
far as the latter act, with respect to 
Protestant dissenters; therefore, if the 
latter did not include the Church of 
England, it would be nugatory and mere 
surplusage. 

In one of the most populous districts 
of the country a subscription has been 
entered into for the purpose of building 





* A bishop cannot consecrate a chapel, or authorize a person to preach in it without the, 
consent of the incumbent of the parish. The office of the judge allowed to be promoted, 
not upon the merits of a case, but from the nature of the suit. 
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a chapel for the accommodation of the 
poorer classes of society —this was done 
with the knowledge of the incumbent, 
(Mr. Carr,) and under the sanction of the 
bishop, a deed of trust was executed— 
Mr. Marsh was recommended to perform 
the service of the chapel. The incum- 
bent himself was a subscriber and prin- 
cipal mover in the business. Mr. Marsh 
received the appointment from the trus- 
tees. In March, 1813, Mr. Carr sug- 
gested that some doubts having arisen 
as to Mr. Marsh’s religious tenets, it 
was necessary that he should satisfy the 
bishop on this head; Mr. Carr then 
suddenly objected to the opening of the 
chapel on the evening before it was to 
have been opened, without expressing 
any reason for his conduct. 

Under these circumstances we contend 
that it is not competent to any one now 
to promote the office of the judge against 
Mr. Marsh, he having acted under the 
sanction, and with the approbation, of 
the bishop, and that sanction never 
having been withdrawn. The office of 
the judge cannot be promoted without 
the approbation of the judge himself. 
From Ayliffe,* Clarke,+ and Oughton,t it 
appears that there must be an asking of 
the ordinary. How can the bishop pro- 
ceed, ex officio mero, against Mr. Marsh, 
when he has already sanctioned the act 
which he is brought forward to impugn ? 
The bishop ought to be a party to this 
suit. The bishop may authorise a person 
to preach any where. 

Per Curiam. 

Can a bishop consecrate a chapel, or 
authorise a person to preach in it, without 
the consent of the incumbent? I should 
like to hear some authority for that posi- 
tion. The building of the chapel may be 
a most meritorious act, and the incum- 
bent may be in the wrong, but still he 
has a legal right. 

Argument resumed. 

The circumstances of this case seem 
to form an exception to this doctrine. 

Another ground for this Court not 
interfering is, that an application has 
been made to the Court of Chancery to 
compel Mr.Carr to the performance of 
that obligation by which he is conceived 
to be strictly bound. 

Swabey contra. 

Mr. Carr has the cure of souls exclu- 
sively within his parish. No clergyman 
can preach in any place, either conse- 
crated or unconsecrated, without the 
license of the bishop—the license of the 


* Ayliffe 


Parer: 02, p. 398 


* Clarke's Praxis, p. 132 


diocesan is essential to a chapel of this 
description—it is idle to set up a con- 
structive license,—a license must be in 
writing, and such a one as will bear the 
test of a court of justice. 48th and 77th 
canons are clear to this point. The 
license to which the law looks must be 
in writing, and under the hand and seal 
of the bishop. The conduct of Mr. 
Marsh appears to be in defiance of the 
incumbent, and of the ecclesiastical law ; 
the facts stated may be relevant or not to 
the merits of the case—but they are 
wholly irrelevant to the present question, 
which is simply that of jurisdiction. 

JupemMent.—Sir John Nicholl.—This 
is a cause of oftice promoted by the 
Reverend Robert Carr, against the 
Reverend William Marsh, for performing 
divine offices in a place not consecrated 
according to the rites of the Church of 
England, and without any authority from 
the bishop. 

An appearance has been given under 
protest for Mr. Marsh, denying the juris- 
diction of the Court,—and the sole ques- 
tion, properly before me now is, whether 
the Court has any jurisdiction ? 

The cause comes by letters of request 
from the Commissary General and Offi- 
cial Principal of Chichester—Chichester 
is within the province of Canterbury; as 
to the place, therefore, there can be no 
doubt that the jurisdiction is founded. 
As to the nature of the offence set forth 
in the citation, surely, under the general 
ecclesiastical law, unless it has been 
recently altered, it must be an offence 
under the ecclesiastical jurisdiction—a 
minister of the Church of England is 
amenable to this Court if he performs 
divine offices in a place not consecrated 
without the leave of his diocesan. 

There is jurisdiction then over the 
place and person unless the law is 
altered—it is contended that it is altered 
by the act of 1812—this statute however, 
in my judgment, does not, in the slightest 
degree, apply to the case—notwithstand- 
ing the word “ Protestant” stands without 
“dissenter” in one clause—still taking 
the preamble and the context together, 
and especially considering the proviso in 
s. 3. Tam clearly of opinion that it was 
not intended to alter the laws and dis- 
cipline of the Church of England, but 
confined to dissenters. The place here 
is not a place to be certified under the 
toleration acts—but a chapel for worship 
according to the Church of England. If 
the act would bear the construction con- 
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tended for, it would be a complete alter- 
ation of the fundamental laws of the 
Church of England. 

It is said there is a discretion in this 
case—and that the Court should not 
allow the office of judge to be promoted 
in such a cause—but the cause must be 
tried before we arrive at this conclusion— 
otherwise we enter upon the merits of it 
prematurely. — Application is always 
made to the judge before a citation issues 
in a cause in which his oftice is promoted : 
but that is not for the purpose of consi- 
dering the merits of the case; but from 
the nature of the suit—Whether it be 
of ecclesiastical conusance, or the fitness 
of the person to be made responsible for 
costs to the other party. 

There are several instances of suits of 
this sort originating with the vicar— 
indeed, he is not only a competent, but 
the most proper person to promote 
them; there can be no doubt as to his 
responsibility for costs; and besides as 
vicar his rights and duties are most 
affeeted—if he had consented to all the 
transactions which have occurred, and 
even to the appointment of the party 
proceeded against—still, if he officiates 
without the license of the diocesan, by 
which I understand only a license in 
writing, I do not apprehend that would 
be any bar to proceedings of this descrip- 
tion, or any ground to stop proceedings 
here in the first instance. If Mr. Carr 
has acted improperly, it may be a ground 
of consideration hereafter for costs; but 
it is none with respect to a protest. 

It has been objected that a suit is 
pending in the Court of Chancery; but 
the Ecclesiastical Court cannot be called 
upon to stop its proceedings on a ques- 
tion of discipline against a minister of 
the Church of England, because pro- 
ceedings have been instituted elsewhere 
respecting his civil rights. 

The history set forth in the act is 
irrelevant to the question of jurisdiction— 
the Court must be careful to support its 
practice—to keep that which is matter 
of protest separate from that which is 
matter of defence. If it could be alleged 
that the transaction had taken the most 
formal shape,—that there had been a 
regular deed,—that the chapel had been 
regularly consecrated,—that Mr. Marsh 
had been appointed by the vicar,—and 
regularly licensed by the bishop — in 
short, if the most complete defence could 
have been made out, still that would not 
bear upon the protest. 


The utmost now stated is something 
of constructive and implied assent given 
by the vicar, and approved by the 
diocesan. 

The point, therefore, which the Court 
has to decide seems so plain and clear, 
that it is difficult to account for the 
irregular course which has been taken— 
if I could imagine that this was done 
merely to gain time, and to keep the 
chapel open, I should not hesitate to 
condemn the party in costs as prayed— 
but seeing the highly respectable names 
signed, and the laudable purpose for 
which the chapel was intended, viz. that 
of giving instruction to the poor accord- 
ing to the rites of the established Church, 
I will not allow myself to suspect that 
the parties have resorted to this protest 
for the unworthy purpose of keeping the 
chapel open longer than they otherwise 
could have done in defiance of the law. 
But if the whole object disclosed in the 
affidavit, and the act (as has been sug- 
gested) is only to obtain some opinion 
trom the Court as to the general merits 
of the question —though it would be 
irregular; yet to put an end to litiga- 
tion—to restore harmony in the parish— 
and between parties who have gone 
hand in hand to a certain degree—for 
so laudable an object I would not, on 
mere form, decline to intimate my pre- 
sent impression. 

I apprehend that by law no persons 
can procure divine service to be admi- 
nistered without the consent of the in- 
cumbent, and the license of the bishop 
(to which, in some instances, must be 
added the consent of the patron)—and 
that the person officiating without such 
consent is subject to ecclesiastical cen- 
sures. And, seeing how the law protects 
the rights of the incumbent and the 
ordinary, I think the party in this case 
would do well to take the advice of his 
counsel whether this or any other minister 
can, without the leave of the incumbent, 
be justified in officiating within his 
parish, and whether the Court will not 
be bound to inflict punishment for such 
an offence if proved. The Court has no 
discretion to consider whether the vicar 
has unhandsomely withheld leave — 
whether he has or not I do not mean to 
say, or in any way to intimate. 

Under such advice the matter might 
be settled, and the very desirable object 
in view might go on to the satisfaction 
of all parties. 

[ shall overrule the protest. 
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S.P. C. K.——-BATH AND WELLS. 
AFTER a few observations on the im- 
— of religious knowledge, the fol- 
owing cheering account of the increase 
in the sale of religious books is given :— 
1831-2 {1830-1| Excess 


|\this year. 
808 | 70 
682 | 98 
305 
* 


Bibles. . . 878 
Testaments . 780 
Prayer Books 2661 2356 
Bound Books 2747 2951 
Tracts, &c. 23,832 | 19,335 

30,898 26,132 

From the above statement it will be 
seen how greatly the sale of books from 
the Depository at Bath has increased du- 
ring the past year. From the nature of 
the demands making in various quarters 
of the Archdeaconry, there is every pro- 
spect of a still larger issue in the year 
ensuing. The plan adopted at the re- 
union of the Deaneries last year is be- 
ginning to take effect. The knowledge 
that this Society exists and is dispersing 
abroad the gospel of our salvation 
throughout every part of the British 
empire, is thus communicated to numbers 
who have been hitherto ignorant of the 
fact, 

The corresponding Secretaries have 
all recommended the interests of the 
Society from the pulpits within their 
several districts; and from‘their local 
depots have sold, in some instances, 
books to alarge amount. The Rev. Mr. 
Thompson, of Wrington, and the Rev. 
Mr. Rawes, of Chew Magna, have been 
particularly active and successful. The 
employment ofa travelling agent has been 
productive of considerable advantage. A 
large debt due from the late Bedminster 
District to the Parent Board for books 
and subscriptions, as well as to the 
District fund, have, by these means, been 
entirely liquidated ; and a considerable 
accession of funds obtained by the pro- 
duce of parochial collections, and per- 
manent annual subscribers, as_ the 
account will shew. 

A resolution was passed at the annual 
meeting of this District, recommending 
that a monument should be erected to 
the memory of the late Dr. Bell, from a 
fund to be raised by the subscription of 
not more than one penny each, by the 


44.97 





children of the National Daily and Sun- 
day Schools throughout the kingdom. 

Two public District Meetings have been 
held, during the past year, at Wrington 
and Long Ashton; the effects of which 
have been beneficial to the general inte- 
rests of the Society. 

The returns of children of the poor 
receiving religious instruction in the 
principles and under the auspices of the 
Church in these Deaneries, according to 
amended queries directed by the Lord 
Bishop of the Diocese, have been very 
accurately answered by the parochial 
Clergy; and a very satisfactory state- 
ment of the progress of Christian Edu- 
cation accompanies this Report, shewing 
an increase of 909 children above the 
return of last year. 

The Rev. W. D. Willis, M.A. See. 


S. P. C. K.—— PETERBOROUGH. 


At a quarterly meeting holden at the 
Palace on Tuesday the first of January, 
1833, the Very Reverend Dr. Turton, 
Dean of Peterborough, in the Chair: 
the Treasurer's and Secretary's ac- 
counts were laid before the Committee ; 
from which it appeared that the receipts 
for the year ending with the first of 
January, 1833, amounted to 1351. 17s. 8d. 
which, with the balance of 34/. 11s. 9d. 
in the Treasurer's hands on the third of 
January, 1832, make a sum total of 
1701. 9s. 5d. 

It appeared also from the Treasurer's 
and Secretary's accounts, that the dis- 
bursements for the year ending with the Ist 
of January, 1833, amounted to 125d. 15s. 
8d., leaving a balance of 44/. 18s, 9d. in 
the hands of the Treasurer. 

From the Secretary's Report we 
learn, that during the same year, 217 
Bibles, 232 Testaments, 447 Prayer 
Books and Psalters, 403 other bound 
Books, and 1,729 unbound Books and 
Tracts on the Society’s list, were dis- 
tributed by the Committee. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY. 


AT a meeting of the Committee at the 
Church Building Society's Office, his 
Grace the President in the chair: the 
following grants were voted for erecting 
and enlarging school-rooms. Over- 
haddon, Derbyshire, 25/.; Kimpton, 


* The apparent decrease in bound books is accounted for by the change in their forms and 


SIZES ; 


many now being published as unbound, which before were reckoned as bound volumes. 





Church 


Leicestershire, 20/.; Doddington, Nor- 
thamptonshire, 30/.; and South Hack- 
ney, St. John’s, 100/. 


S. P. G.——-STORRINGTON, 


Tue above Committee have published 
in their Report for the last year, an 
excellent analysis of the state and pro- 
ceedings of the Parent Society in the 
different stations to which its benevolent 
and Christian attention is directed; by 
which the subscribers to the Storrington 
Committee may see at one view the vast 
and beneficial effects of pious liberality. 
And, notwithstanding the diminution of 
the Subscribers to the Storrington Com- 
mittee through death, we yet have the 
pleasure of stating, that 30/. 13s. 6d. 
have been transmitted to the Parent 
Society during the last year, which, to- 
gether with the sums forwarded during 
thirteen years, makes the total of 417/. 
Os. 3d. May the active exertions of the 
Committee be rewarded with a large 
increase of Subscribers ! 

Secretaries, 
The Rev. W. Woodward. 
The Rev. G. Wells. 
The Rev. W. Vaux. 


S. P. G.——-LICHFIELD. 


At the tenth annual Meeting, holden in 
the Consistory Court of the Cathedral, on 
Saturday, the 13th of January, 1833, the 
Hon. and Rt. Rev. the Lord Bishop of 
the Diocese, President, in the chair : 
The Secretary reported an addition of 
SEVEN names to the list of the Com- 
mittee during the last year (exclusive 
of EIGHT at the present meeting), two 
thirds of the whole number being annual 
subscribers of one guinea each. It ap- 
peared from the treasurer's accounts, 
which were laid before the Committee, 
that a balance, amounting to 94/. 19s. 
had been remitted to the Parent Institu- 
tion during the year 1832. The Com- 
mittee observe with much pleasure, that 
this ancient and venerable Society, which 
only requires to be known that its merits 
may be duly appreciated, is rising in 
favour and estimation with the public 
in general, and especially with the Laity; 
a circumstance the more gratifying and 
desirable, because it is understood that the 
annual parliamentary grant of 15,5322, 
which the Society has received for twenty 
years in aid of its expenses in the North 


Societies. 
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American Colonies, will be gradually 
diminished and withdrawn. 
Spencer MapDan, Sec. 


Ss. P. G.——BATH. 

THE annual meeting of the Bath Dis- 
trict branch of this ancient and venerable 
Association was held the 24th ult. at the 
Rooms, when the Lord Bishop of the 
Diocese presided, being supported by a 
large body of the district clergy, and a 
considerable number of the most respect- 
able gentry of the city. Previous to the 
meeting, divine service had taken place 
at the Abbey Church, which was attended 
by an unprecedentedly full congregation, 
and a sermon, remarkable for its fervent 
piety, its eloquence, and its appropriate 
matter, preached by the Rev. E. Wilson, 
Curate of St. Michael’s, from 2 Cor. x. 15, 
16. At the conclusion of the service, his 
Lordship, attended by the clergy and 
gentry, repaired to the Rooms, where the 
proceedings of the day were, according 
to custom, opened by prayer, invoking 
the blessing of Almighty God upon the 
King, as head of the Church, and her 
Missionaries in every portion of the globe. 

The Rev. G. A. Baker, the Diocesan 
Secretary, read the Report, which was of 
great length, and drawn up with great 
judgment. The Report detailed the 
financial statement, by which it appeared 
that on the general account there was a 
balance of nearly 200/. due to the Trea- 
surer, but that in the Bath District, the 
subscriptions here and at Frome, Wells, 
&c., had been somewhat on the advance. 
This interesting and elaborate Report was 
listened to with profound attention and 
silence, only interrupted by appaluse. 

It is gratifying to state that the col- 
lection made at the church doors in aid 
of the Society’s funds was greater on this 
occasion than ever was remembered, and 
that a considerable addition thereto was 
made at the Rooms. 

Thanks were given to the two Miss 
Coveneys, who, with a liberality highly 
creditable to themselves, and to the 
profession, cheerfully volunteered their 
services to the organist to sing an anthem 
during the service. The anthem selected 
was Kent’s exquisite composition, “ Hear 
my prayer,” which these young ladies 
executed in such a style of sweetness, 
pathos, and devotional feeling, as wrought 
most powerfully upon the sympathies of 
every hearer. 
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Revenue.—The annual and quarterly 
accounts have been laid before the public 
to the oth of January, 1833; from which 
it appears that there is on the former an 
increase of 506,1692, and on the latter, 
a decrease of 29,4732. 

The year which terminated on the 5th 
of January, 1832, presented a decrease 
of revenue on the preceding one, of 
3,984,175/.; and on a similar comparison 
of revenue of 1831, with that of the 
year preceding it, there was a decrease 
of 640,4501.; consequently the revenue 
of the last year is less than that of 1830, 
by more than four millions sterling. 

The Government having shewn this 
increase of revenue above that of the 
preceding year, have also announced 
that the Commissioners for liquidating 
the National Debt will recommence 
their operations, which had been sus- 
pended during the last year, because of 
the failure of revenue in the year 1831. 
This increase is 467,3912., of which, one 
fourth part is to be applied to the re- 
demption of the public debt as follows : 
100,000/. to the purchase of Exchequer 
Bills ; 11,848/. to the purchase of Stocks ; 


and 4,999/. to repay to the Bank certain 
advances made by that body to pay off 
dissentients to the reduction of the four 
per cents. 

Tue PantiamMent. — The elections 


of members to serve in the Reformed 
House of Commons have now termi- 
nated, and leave us in no doubt as to the 
politics of that body. Whigs, ultra- 
Whigs, and Radicals, form the great pro- 
portion of them ; and if the measures to 
be adopted by that house are at all in 
accordance with the declarations of the 
successful candidates out of the house, we 
can have no hesitation as to what these 
will be. In the new-created boroughs 
generally, but particularly so in the me- 
tropolitan ones, and wherever the exten- 
sion of the privilege of voting has opened 
that right to a large body of ignorant, and 
therefore easily misled men, the only 
popular cries have been, “ No Corn 
Laws,” “ Reform of the Church,” “ No 
Tithes,” ‘‘ Triennial Parliaments,’’ and 
“Vote by Ballot;”’ and the candidates 
who have adopted these, have been the 
ones chosen. In the elections of Scotch 
Peers to sit in the Upper House, the 
choice has fallen upon noblemen of sound 
political principles without any exception. 

In many of our manufactures, and 
especially in that of silk, there is greater 


activity than usually prevails at this 
season of the year. 

Ireland continues in the same dis- 
turbed state. At the late sessions of 
Cashel, more than ten thousand notices 
of tithe claims were entered in the 
name of the Attorney-General. 

France.—The general state of France 
has been more settled than for many 
preceding months. The capture of the 
Duchess de Berri, the attention of all 
parties to the war of Belgium, and more 
than all these, the meeting of the Cham- 
bers in Paris, have contributed much to 
this. Between the last a clash has 
arisen, which may lead to very important 
results. The Chamber of Deputies have 
annulled a measure proposed by the ad- 
ministration, which would have lessened 
the democratic influence felt in the 
present elections ; and have passed a 
decree abolishing the public observance 
of the anniversary of the decapitation 
of Louis XVI., and have sent it up to the 
Peers, with an imperious demand that it 
shall he adopted without alteration. 

Tue Netruertanps.—The King of 
the Netherlands has refused to ratify the 
capitulation of the citadel of Antwerp, 
and has closed the navigation of the 
Scheldt. He has since transmitted a 
proposal for the arrangement of the dif- 
ferences as follows :— 

“ The free navigation of the Scheldt, 
subject to a moderate duty; the free 
passage of the Rhine and Meuse, accord- 
ing to the tariff of Mentz. The payment 
of 8,400,000 florins, by Belgium, as her 
share of the interest of the debt, with 
farther provisions for its final liquidation. 
The reduction of the Belgian army, the 
evacuation of the forts of the Schelt, and 
a reference of the question concerning 
Luxembourg, to the Five Powers and the 
Confederation. 

Pentnsuta.—The affairs of Spain have 
approached to a crisis which must 
speedily be decisive. The apostolical 
administration, by which Ferdinand was 
so long governed, during his first illness, 
when he was incapable of knowing what 
he did, prevailed on him to sign an edict 
establishing the Salic law as the rule of 
the Spanish succession ;—this made Don 
Carlos heir of the Spanish monarchy, to 
the exclusion of the Infanta, who is heir 
according to the laws of Spain. The 
unexpected recovery of Ferdinand de- 
feated this plan, threw him into the 
hands of the liberal party, occasioned 
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the regency of the Queen, the revocation 
of the above-named edict, and the in- 
tended assembly of the Cortes, to confirm 
the Infanta’s right of succession. The 
apostolicals, ‘surprised at the King's 
unexpected recovery, and the decision 
of the Regent’s measures, were unpre- 
pared to act. A delay therefore followed ; 
but that space has been diligently em- 
ployed to concentrate and augment their 
means of opposition ; among these were 
the attachment of the royal guard and a 
corp of volunteers in Madrid. 

On the second day of the new year, a 
body of rioters assembled in the capital 
shouting ‘ Don Carlos for ever! Down 
with female government! Down with 
the negroes!” and proceeded to great 
acts of violence; but being attacked by a 
military force, under the direction of the 
civil authorities, they were dispersed and 
order restored. The suspected regiments 
did not move on this occasion, nor were 
they called out. The charges against 
them are considered to be so well-found- 
ed that they are expected to be dis- 
banded. 

The same evening a body of at least 
fifteen hundred men appeared before the 
gates of Toledo, and demanded, in the 
name of Don Carlos, the surrender of 
the place; this was refused. They then 
attempted to carry it by storm, but were 
repulsed; the commander having sent 
to Madrid for reinforcements, which 
were sent with all speed. On their 
arrival, the apostolicals retired to the 
mountains, and no fresh attempt had 
been made at the date of the last advices. 

In Portugal, no material alteration of 
affairs has taken place. Dom Pedro has 
appointed Marshal Solignac, a French 
otticer of acknowledged talent, comman- 
der-in-chief of his army; and has so 
fortified the right banks of the river, as 
to secure his communication with the 
sea from any interruption from the 
forces opposed to him. 

Turkey.—The army of the Grand 
Vizier, said to amount to sixty thousand 
men, is advancing to meet that of 
Ibrahim, who has fallen back towards 
Mount Taurus to concentrate his forces, 
aud have the defiles of that mountain 
in his rear as a retreat in case of neces- 
sity. A correspondence of Ibrahim’s in 
Constantinople has been discovered. 

Amenica.—On the 4th of December 
last, the President of the United States 
opened the Sessions of the Representa- 
tives with his message. It commences 
with a notification of the effects of the 
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cholera, and a very appropriate expres- 
sion of gratitude to the Almighty, that 
its ravages have been so much less vio- 
lent there than in other countries ; re- 
ports the shipping of the Union to have 
increased, during the past year, by 80,000 
tons, and the imports and exports by 
forty millions of dollars (nine millions 
sterling) ; speaks of the harmony which 
subsists between the United and all fo- 
reign States, and the successful issue of 
all the negociations pending at the close 
of the last session; of the flourishing state 
of the finances; and the probability that 
the remains of the public debt, now 
hardly exceeding seven millions of dol- 
lars, will be entirely paid off in the course 
of the present year; and of the reduction 
of the customs, to take place in March 
next. He then adverts to the opposition 
manifested by the southern states, and 
South Carolina in particular, to the tariff 
adopted in their last session; and ex- 
presses his hope, that the moderation and 
tirmness of the government, and the 
influence of the existing laws, will be 
found sufficient to enforce obedience. 
The remainder of the message refers to 
subjects important to the citizens of the 
States, but less interesting to others. 
The whole is written in a modest, but 
firm and imposing style; and, as a State 
paper, is one of the best ever issued on 
that side of the Atlantic. 

The opposition to which the President 
adverts is not new in principle, but has 
taken occasion from this tariff to shew 
itself more openly and violently than on 
any former occasion. For many years 
past there has been a feeling that the in- 
terests of the northern and southern 
states are opposed to each other, and 
therefore that a separation is desirable. 
This, during the last American war, had 
arisen to such a height, that if that war 
had continued another year, it would 
probably have been attempted. Peace 
suppressed the feeling for a time; it has 
still been rankling there; and this tariff, 
the terms of which are evidently more 
favourable to the northern than the 
southern states, has blown the embers 
into a flame. Whilst it is unpopular in 
all the latter, South Carolina has openly 
declared her determination to resist; and 
the legislature of that State have passed 
three bills, authorizing the governor to 
call out the naval and military force of 
the State, and enroll volunteers, and re- 
pel any attempts that may be made by 
the government of the United States to 
enforce obedience. 

















LESSONS, &c 


CALENDARIUM ECCLESIASTICU M.—Fesrvuary, 1823. 


SUBJECT 





AUTHORS to be CONSULTED 





ISEPTUAGESIMASUNDAY. 
Morning.—Gen.i.. . . “i 









Mark iii. 


i] 
( 
1 Cor. ix. 24—27 


Collect 
Epistle, 


Gospel, Matt. xx. 1—16 . 





Appropriate singing Psalms { 





Evening.—Gen. ii. . 


1 Cor. xv. 


Appropriate singing Psalms { 


Creation 


| Sin against the Holy Ghost . 
Prayer for Acceptance of Petitions, & | g_ 


Deliverance from the Punish. of Sin 


Christian Race . 


Labourers in the Vineyard 


XIX. 1, 2, 3, 4, c.m. St. Ann’s. 
CXIX. 30, 31, 32, c.m. Devizes. 


Institution of the Sabbath . 


Death of Christ . 





XCII. 1, 2, 4, c.m. Irish. | 
CXXXIX. 10, 11, 12, 13, um. Surrey. 


§ Bp. Van Mildert. I. 143. 
U'Christian Remem. XIV. 96 
{ Dr. Waterland. IX. 349. 
\ Abp. Tillotson. I. 143. 


Burnet. I. 55. 


Bp. Beveridge. II. 280. 
T. Rennell. 440. 
Pastoralia. 264. 

Bp. Van Mildert, II. 130. 


Bp. Seabury. I. 163. 
{ Bp. Horsley on Mark ii. 27. 
( Dr. I. Barrow. IT. 285. 
\ Bp. Blomfield. 356. 


| 





SEXAGESIMA SUNDAY. | 
Morning.—Gen. iii. . z. 
| 
| 
| 


Mark x. 
Collect 


Epistle, 2 Cor. xi. 19—31 
Gospel, Luke viii. 4—15 


Appropriate singing Psalms {| 





; Evening.—Gen. vi. . . «| 
2 Cor. vi. . 


Appropriate singing Psalms { 


| Parable of the Sower . 


Faithfulness in the Ministry 


The Fall of Man 
Infant Baptism . 


Humility a Ground of Protection 
Example of St.Paul . . . . . 





XC. 1, 2, 3, c.m. Abridge. 
CXXXI. 1, 2, 3, c.m. Bath. 


Noah's Ark 


VII. 10, 11, 14, c.m. St. Stephen’s. 
LXVI. 1, 2, 3, c.m. St. George's. 


mt 
. { Bp. Seabury. I. 108. 
\ 
4 


- |Bp. Taylor onLuke xii.42,43. 


J. Mede. 220, &e. 
Abp. W. King onGen.ii.16,17 


'P. Neweome. II. 477. 

Bp. Mant on 1 Pet. v. 5. 
E. Waple on James iv. 10. 
Conybeare. I. 309. 

Dr. 8. Clarke. X. 67. 

” Wheatly. I. 268 


; Wells’ Geog. Pt. I. C. 2. 
Stackhouse Hist. Bible 1.111. 





QUINQUAGESIMA SUND. | 
Morning.—Gen. ix. to ver. 20 
Luke i. to ver. 39 . 
Collect 6 
Epistle, 1 Cor. xii. 1-13 
Gospel, Luke xviii. 31—43 


Appropriate singing Psalms { 





Evening.—Gen. xii. 


2 Cor. xiii. 





Appropriate singing Psalms { | 


q latackhouse Hist. Bible,1I.84. 
Same 7 Bp. Hacket. 780, 789. 

tat Dr. G. Hicks. II. 57. 
>see - {Dr Litmeton. 1 
Charity . { Bp. Van Mildert. II. 343. 


Charity . 


Blind Bartimeus 
CIV. 3, 5, 6, (8), Lim. Acton. 
CXLV. 11, 12, 13, 16, com. Windsor. 


eins (99, 
Faith and Conduct of Abraham . ; Bp. Seabury. IT.1. Bp.Jebb. 


Self-examination 


CXXV. 1, 2, 3, 4, c.m. St. David's. 
CV. 4, 5, 6, 7, c.m. Cambridge New. 


Dr. J. Conant. IV. 
H. Grove. IV. 295. 
Bp. Seabury. II. 81. 
\Christian Remem. XII. 291. 
| 


199, 233, 


Dr. S. Clarke on Gen. xv. 6. 
Bp. Atterbury. I. 311. 
Dr. M. Hole. V. 206. 





1 SUNDAY in LENT. 
Morn.—Gen. xix. to ver. 30 { 

Luke vii. . 

Collect . » 

Epistle, 2 Cor. vi. 1—10 . 


Gospel, Matt. iv. 1—11 


Appropriate singing Psalms { 


Evening.—Gen. xxii. . 


Ephesians i. . 








Appropriate singing Psalms } 





| 
Prayer for Abstinence 





Cities of the Plain cartes and 
Call of Abraham . 


Widow's Son of Nain. 


On a due Reception of the anne 


Temptation of Christ . 





VI. 1, 2, 3, 4, c. a Crowle. 
7, 8, s. 





LI. 1, 2, 7, 8, Mount Ephraim. 
Offering of Isaac . . . . . j 
Predestination and Adoption . . 4 


XL. “ge , 7, um. St. Olave's. 
XXV. 4.5, 6,7, s.m. St. Bride's. 


YD 
- 4 
}/* Charnock. II. 


Bp. Horne. Dise. XIII. 

Dr. R. Burrowes. 62. 

F. Bragge. I. 183. 

Dr. G. Stanhope. III. 481. 

718. on 
Rom. viii. 13. 

Xtn. Rem. 91. T. Dale, 1 

Bp. Van Mildert. IT. 63. 

W. Kirby. 7 Serm. grounded] 
upon Bp. Andrews’. 


(17—19. 
Abp. Tillotson on Heb. xi. 
Conybeare do. do. I]. 243, 
Dr. Fiddes. 313. 
P. Skelton. III. 439. 
| 
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UNIVERSITY, ECCLESIASTICAL, AND PAROCHIAL 
INTELLIGENCE, 


ee ee 

PRoTESTANT EpiscopaL Cuurcy IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA.—The 
Rev. G. W. Doane, several of whose valuable publications in behalf of the Church we have 
introduced to the notice of our readers, was consecrated Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the diocese of New Jersey, on the 31st of October, 1832, by the Right Rev. 
Dr. William White, the presiding Bishop of that Church, with the assistance of several 
of the Bishops who had attended the triennial General Convention at New York. On 
the same day the following Clergymen were also consecrated Bishops: viz. the Rev. J. H. 
Hopkins, D.D. (assistant to Mr. Doane at Boston), to the newly-formed Diocese of 
Vermont; the Rev. B. B. Smith, D.D. to the Diocese of Kentucky; and the Rev. C. P. 
M‘Ilvaine,D.D. to the diocese of Ohio, in the room of Bishop Chase, whose resignation of 
that diocese was, after mature deliberation, accepted by the House of Bishops; a canon 
being enacted to prohibit all future resignations of the Episcopate. 


CoNSECRATION OF THE GENERAL CEMETERY. — This ceremony took place on the 24th 
ult. at the grounds at Kensal! Green. The beautiful chapel, for a design of which a premium 
of 100 guineas has been given by the Company, has not been erected; and until some 
building was there it is understood that the Bishop of London objected to the consecration. 
A temporary one has accordingly been run up, and the ceremony was on Thursday 
performed. The Bishop of London, attended by four of the Directors, some of the 
officers of the Society, and a few other individuals, walked round part of the grounds at 
twelve o’clock, and then read the form of consecration in the chapel. The whole of the 
grounds inclosed within the walls were consecrated, and a space of fifteen acres on the 
other side of the canal is left for those who are not of the Church of England. Some of 
the vaults are nearly ready for their intended purposes. 

Rev. Canon Bowtes.—We are happy to learn that the Rev. Canon Bowles, of 
Salisbury Cathedral, with that liberality for which he is remarkable, has forwarded a 
draft towards the relief of the distresses of poor Banim, the author of “ Tales of the 
O’Hara Family,’’ and numerous other works of acknowledged ability. 





Dr. HuGHEs.—We are sorry to record the decease of the Rev. Thomas Hughes, D.D., 
Canon Residentiary of St. Paul’s Cathedral, which took place at the Residentiary House, 
Amen Corner, on Sunday Morning, January 6. In him the Church has lost a pious and 
learned divine, society an excellent member, and the poor a benefactor. In early life Dr. 
Hughes was tutor to their Royal Highnesses the Dukes of Cumberland and Sussex. 





Duruam University.—The Warden of Durham University has received a donation 
of 1,000/. from the Lord Bishop of Durham for the University chest, which is placed to 
the account of William Chaytor, Esq. the Treasurer. The Warden has also received 
200/. from the Rev. W. N. Darnell, Rector of Stanhope, for the same purpose. 

VorTes UNDER THE RerorM Biiy.—At the courts of Messrs. Halcomb, Bere, and Sewell, 
the Revising Barristers, held at Wimborne, Dorsetshire, objections were taken to the votes 
of the Clerks and Singing Men belonging to Wimborne church, whose salaries were 
payable out of the tithes of lands, in the parish of Wimborne, &c., and who were 
regularly appointed by the corporation or governors of the church, under the charter 
granted by Queen Elizabeth ; and it was contended on the part of the objectors that 
these persons were removable at the will and pleasure of the Governors ; but after mach 
investigation it appeared they were irremovable as long as they conducted themselves well 
in their several offices, and that their appointments must be considered as conditional 
appointments for life, which conferred a freehold interest, and their votes were accord- 
ingly allowed.—Objections were also taken to the votes of several Almsmen at Wimborne 
Saint Giles, belonging to an alms-house founded by Sir Anthony Ashley, in the year 
1624, for the maintenance of eleven persons, each of whom had separate apartments 
and a small garden, of the yearly value of upwards of 40s, besides an annual stipend 
issuing out of an estate in the parish of Gussage All Saints ; and it appearing that these 
persons were irremovable as long as they behaved well, they were likewise deemed Free- 
holders for their respective lives, and their votes were also allowed, as well as the vote of 
the clerk of the parish of Wimborne St. Giles, who was appointed to read prayers in the 
alms-house, had apartments in the house, and received a yearly salary from the estate of 
Gussage All Saints. 
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ORDINATIONS.—1832. 


Oxford seececeeeeee December 23. | Winchester ...+.+..+. December 23. 





Worcester .e0++0++ December 21. | Gloucester..ee.++.++++ December 23. 
Chester seccrecscccccesese January 6. 
DEACONS. 
Name. Degree. College. University. By Bishop of 
Baugh, Folliott . B.A. All Souls’ Oxf. Worcester 
Bockett, Benjamin Bradney ‘ Magdalen Hall Oxf. Oxford 
Calvert, Thomas. . . « B.A. Queen’s Oxf. Oxford 
Clayton, John Henry . B.A. Worcester Oxf. Chester 
Cornish, Charles Lewis . Exeter Oxf. Oxford 
Davis, Benjamin ° . B.A. Queen’s Oxf. Worcester 
Dewhurst, John Heyliger . B.A. Worcester Oxf. Chester 
Fenton, William . é Queen’s Oxf. Chester 
Fortescue, William Fraine . . BA. New Oxf. Oxford 
Gepp, George Edward . . B.A. Wadham Oxf. Oxford 
Giles, John Allen. - M.A. Corpus Christi Oxf. Oxford 
Glover, Frederick Augenes - . B.A. St. Peter’s Camb. Winchester 
Goodenough, Robert William . M.A. Christ Church Oxf. Oxford 
Guille, Edward > 8 . B.A. St. John’s Camb. Winchester 
Hall, John Robert . M.A. Christ Church Oxf. Oxford 
Halton, Thomas Brasennose Oxf. Chester 
Harrison, Benjamin . . B.A. Christ Church Oxf. Oxford 
Hodson, George . B.A. Magdalen Hall Oxf. Worcester 
Izon, William Ketland . . B.A. Pembroke Camb. Worcester 
Jenner, Charles Herbert . B.A. Trinity Hall Camb. Worcester 
Juce, James je . B.A. Queen’s Oxf. Winchester 
Mangles, Albert . . . . M.A. Merton Oxf. Winchester 
Manning, Henry Edward ‘ . B.A. Merton Oxf. Oxford 
Neale, Charles. s . B.A. Queen’s Oxf. Gloucester 
Nicholson, William . - M.A. Trinity Oxf. Oxford 
Oldham, John Roberts . . B.A. Oriel Oxf. Worcester 
Richards, William Steward . . B.A. Jesus Oxf. Oxford 
Richardson, William . . B.A. Wadham Oxf. Chester 
Roe, Charles - B.A. Trinity Oxf. Worcester 
Spofforth, Robert . ° . B.A. Lincoln Oxf. Chester 
Stoddart, William W ellwood . . B.A. St. John’s Oxf. Oxford 
Stubbs, Jonathan Kirk . - B.A. Worcester Oxf. Oxford 
Thornycroft,J. . . . . Brasennose Oxf. Chester 
Vawdrey, Daniel . ‘ ° Brasennose Oxf. Oxford 
Vores, Thomas ake . M.A. Wadham Oxf. Oxford 
Walker, Richard. . . . B.A. New Oxf. Oxford 
Wightwick, Henry . . . B.A. Pembroke Oxf. Oxford 
Williams, Thomas Lewis (let. dim.) . B.A. University Oxf. Winchester 
Wither, William H. W. Bigg - S.C.L. New Oxf. Oxford 
Woodcock, Charles B.A. Christ Church Oxf. Oxford 
PRIESTS. 

Aldham, Harcourt, - . B.A. Worcester Oxf. Worcester 
Ashe, Edward . . M.A. Balliol Oxf. Gloucester 
Bennett, Alexander Morden . B.A. Worcester Oxf. Gloucester 
Blencowe, Edward ‘ . MA. Oriel Oxf. Gloucester 
Boulton, William Henry - B.A. Trinity Oxf. Chester 
Carter, John : . B.A. St. John’s Oxf. Oxford 
Clifford, John Bryant . . B.A. Catharine Hall Camb. Winchester 
Cureton, William. . . . B.A. Christ Church Oxf. Oxford 
Davey, George . . B.A. Catharine Hall Camb. Worcester 
Davis, Thomas . B.A. Queen’s Oxf. Worcester 
Davies, Stephen ‘ - B.A. Trinity Camb. Winchester 
Denison, George Anthony ; . M.A. Oriel Oxf. Oxford 
Digweed, John James . B.A. Pembroke Oxf. Winchester 
Dobson, John . . B.A. Queen’s Oxf. Chester 
Ethelstone, Hart . . B.A. Brasennose Oxf. Chester 
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Name. Degree. College. University. By Bishop of 

Etty, Simeon James. . . . . . M.A. New Oxf. Oxford 
Fessey, George Frederick . . . . B.A. Lincoln Oxf. Worcester 
Gillman, James . . .. . . . S.C.L. St. John’s Oxf. Oxford 
Hawkins, Ernest. . . . . . « M.A. Exeter Oxf. Oxford 
Henry, Chas. Edward . . . . . B.A. Oriel Oxf. Gloucester 
Hewlett, Alfred . . 2 « © «© « Magdalen Hall Oxf. Chester 
Hodgson, John. . . . «. « « + B.A. Queen’s Oxf. Winchester 
Isaac, William Lister - « « B.A. Trinity Camb. Worcester 
Jacob, George Andrew. . . . . M.A. Worcester Oxf. Worcester 
Jackson, David . . - M.A. Queen’s Oxf. Oxford 
Knatchbull, Henry Edward (et dim, ) B.A. Wadham Oxf. Winchester 
Lightfoot, John Prideaux . . - M.A, Exeter Oxf. Oxford 
Mangin, Alexander Reuben . . . St. Alban’s Hall Oxf. Oxford 
Mahon, George William . . . . M.A. Pembroke Oxf. Oxford 
Michell, Richard. . . . . «. «M.A. Lincoln Oxf. Oxford 
Morgan, Richard. . . . . . «. MLA. Jesus Oxf. Oxford 
Mozley, Thomas. . . . . . . M.A. Oriel Oxf. Oxford 
Riddle, Joseph Esmond. . . . . M.A. St. Edmund Hall Oxf. Gloucester 
Robson, Thomas William ° B.A. University Oxf. Chester 
Swainson, JamesH.. . . . . . B.A. Brasennose Oxf. Chester 
Townshend, Bennett V. . . . . B.A. Brasennose Oxf. Chester 
Whitaker, Thomas . . . . . . B.A. Worcester Oxf. Worcester 
Williams Isaac. . . - M.A. Trinity Oxf. Oxford 


" Deacons, 40. —Priests, 38.—Total, 78. 


CLERICAL APPOINTMENTS, 

Name. Appointment. 
Adlington, J.. . . « . ~ Chapl. to Worcester County Gaol. 
Anderson, Jas. Stuart Murray Chapl. in Ord. to Her Majesty at Brighton. 
Bennett, William J. E.. . . Chapl. to the Workhouse, St. Marylebone, London. 
Bowes, T. F.F.. . . . . Supernum. Deputy Clerk of the Closet to His Majesty. 
Gibson, C. Meads . . . . Chapl. to Lord Kinsale. 
Merewether, John. . . . . Deputy Clerk of the Closet to His Majesty. 


PREFERMENTS. 
Name. Preferment. County. Diocese. Patron. 
Airy, William. . . Bredfield, St. Claire, R. Suffolk Norwich Rev. Robt. Danvers 


Lillingston Dayrell, R. y : Richd, Dayrell, Esq. 
Antvewes, W. . Send Stowe, V. Suche §=—Lineels Dukeof Buckingham 


Ayling, W. . . . Barlavington, R. Sussex Chichest. Earl of Egremont 
Batchelor, Thomas J. Armeringhall, C. Norfolk Norwich D. & C. of Norwich 
Sennett, E. Leigh . Lechlade V. Gloster Gloster Mr. Morton 

Birch, Samuel, D.D. Little Marlow, V. Bucks Lincoln’ S. Birch, Esq. 
Broughton, T. D.. . Bletchley, R. Bucks Lincoln Sir J. D. Broughton 
Buckland,Jos.R.D.D. Peasemarsh, V. Sussex Chichest. Sidney Coll. Camb. 
Calhoun, T. Gunston Goreing, V. Sussex Chichest. W.Richardson, Esq. 
Codd, Charles. . . Letheringsett, R. Norfolk Norwich Mrs. Burrell, &c. 
Coddington, Henry / ory V. Herts London Trin. Coll. Camb. 
Cooper, Augustus . Syleham, V. Suffolk Norwich J. L. Press, Esq. 
Fenton, John. . . Ousby, R. Cumb. Carlisle Bp. of Carlisle 

Fry, W. . . . Egdean, R. Sussex Chichest. Earl of Egremont 
Gould, Charles Baring Lewtrenchard, R. Devon Exeter Wm. B. Gould, Esq. 


Coedana, C. 


Griffith, J. . with Llanerchymedd,C. 


: Anglesea Bangor Bp. of Bangor 


~_sS 


Gunning, J. . » Wigan, R. Lancas. Chester Earl of Bradford 
Hawker, Jacob . . Stratton, V. Cornwall Exeter King as P. of Wales 
Hodgson, C. . . «. Barton-le-Street, R N. York York March. of Hertford 
Hodgson, John . . Bumpstead Helion, V. Essex London Trin. Coll. Camb. 
Hopkinson, John. . Alwalton, R. Hunts Lincoln D.& C. of Peterboro 


§ Stamford, St. Joh. Bapt. 


Jones, D. E.. . 2 with St. Clement, R. turns, and Marq. 


Corp. of Stamford 2 
, Lincoln Lincoln 
of Exeter 1 turn 
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Name. Preferment. 


§ Preb. in Coll. Ch. of Brecon 


Jones, Sohn * Vand Abergwilly, V. ; 
Knatchbull, Hen. E. Northelmham, V. 
Kingdon, John . North Petherwin, V. 
Linton, Thomas . . Warmington, V. 
Manley, O. . Plymstock, P. C. 


Marsh, William. 4 « 
e 


Mozley, Thomas. . Moreton Pinckney, C. 
Neck, A. . . - Kingskerwell, C. 
Parker, Chas. Fred. . Little Finborough, V. 
Porter, Charles 
Pye, William . 
Queckett, William 
Rathbone, D. . 
Reed, J. B. 


Ripley, Luke 


. Sappersden, R. 

. Gosebradon, R. 

. Ashworth, C. 

. Felpham, V. 
Alnham, R. 

ee Iiderton, R. 

Albourne, V. 

- Stratford Toney, R. 

- Barlow, P. C 


Seagram, John 
Shrubb, Henry 
Smith, Courtenay 
Tate, James ° 
Temple, J.. - Plemstall, C. 
Walker, James - Radington, R. 
Waller, Charles . Waldringfield, R. 
Whiter, Chas. Walter Little Bittering, R. 
Wightman, George . Clare, V. 

sei Bucklebury, V. 
Williems, Der. , baw Charlton, C. 
Williams, J. . « Eglwysylan, V. 
Wilson, Robt. Otway Poole, St. Paul, C. 
Wymer, Edward. . Ingham, C. 


Hereford, St. Peter, V. 
St. Owen, R. 


- Can. Res. of the Cath. Ch. of St. Paul 
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Patron. 
Bp. of St. David's 


County. Diocese. 


Carmar. St.David’s } 
Norfolk Norwich Hon. Geo. J. Milles 
Devon Exeter Duke of Bedford 
Northam. Peterboro Earl of Westm. 
Devon. Exeter D.& Cns.of Windsor 
P. of D. 
} Hereford ' of Heref. 
Northam. Peterboro Oriel Coll. Oxf. 
Devon Exeter V. of Marychurch 
Suffolk Norwich King’s Coll. Camb. 


. Stamf. Baron,St.Martin, V.Northam. Peterboro Marq. of Exeter 


Gloster Gloster Earl Bathurst 
Somerset B. & W. The King, by lapse 
Lancas. Chester W. Egerton, Esq. 
Sussex Chichest. R. of Felpham 


, Northumb.Durham Duke of Northumb. 


Wilts 
Wilts 


Salisbury Bp. of Salisbury 
Salisbury Corp. Chr. Coll. Oxf. 


The King 

Chester Chester Earl of Bradford 

Somerset B. & W. 

Suffolk Norwich Rev. Wm. Edge. 

Norfolk Norwich James Dover, Esq. 

Suffolk Norwich Chance. of D.of Lane. 

H Berks Salisbury ; W = H. Hartley, 
sq. 

Glamorg. Llandaff Arch.&C.of Llandafi 

Dorset Bristol Trustees 

Norfolk Norwich Bp. of Norwich 


CLERGYMEN DECEASED. 


f 


Stamford, St. John, Bp. 


\ en St. Clem. R. 


*S and Stamford Baron, 
St. Martin, V. 


Atlay, Richard . . 


Corp. of Stamford, 
' Lincoln Lincoln ¢2 turns,and Marq. of 
Exeter | turn 


’ Northam.Peterboro Marg. of Exer 


\ and Mast. of Free Grammar School, Stamford 


Barnetby-le- Wold, V. 


Bigby, R. 
and Risby, V. 
with Roxby, V. 


Barnard, C. Drake . 


Priest in Ord. to his Majesty 


Minor Can. in Cath. Ch. of St. Paul 


Beckwith, Edw. Jas 

London, St. Alban, 

& St. Olave R. 
and Tillingham V. 
Whitbourne, R. 
Burnham Overy, V. 
Little Hautboys, R. 
with Lammas, C, 

and Letheringsett, R. 
Chapman, Leonard , Wysall, V. 


“1h reine, § Lewtrenchard, R. 
Elford, William. . ¢ North Petherwin, V. 
Haddesley, C. W. 


- Holton-le-Clay, V. 
Hickin, William . 


Audley, V. 
Hughes, Sir R. . Walkhampton, V. 


Biggs, Thos. Hesketh 


Candler, Philip . 


Bp. of Lincoln 


Lincoln Lincoln R. C. Elwes, Esq. 


Bishop of London 
Min. Cans. elect 2 
persons, and D. & C. 
appoint one 

: Middx _ & C. of S. Paul’s 
j , ; London ¢@and Eton Coll. alt. 
Essex. D. & C. of St. Paul's 

Hereford Hereford Bp. of Hereford 

Lord Chancellor 


Norfolk. Norwich. , Rev. P. Candler. 


Mrs. Burrell, &c. 
Earl of Gosford 
W. B. Gould, Esq. 


Notts York 


' Deven = Eseter ‘Deke of Bedford 


Lincoln Lincoln Lord Chancellor 
Stafford Lich.& C. C. Tollet, Esq. 
Devon Exeter Sir M. Lopez, Bart. 























Name. Preferment. 


Can. Res. of Cath. Ch. of St. Paul 


and Uffington, V. 

with Balking, C. 

and Woolston, C. 
Mert ¥. 


with Thundrich, V 


Hughes, Thos. D.D. 


Lagden, H. A. 


Lowry, Thos. D.D. ; 
Mills, T. A. 


Portington, Henry 
Richards, Charles 


and Ousby, R. 
- Burton Agnes, V. 
- Wappenham, R. 


Roberts, William “+ end Worplesden, R. 
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Crosby on Eden, V. 


. Preb. in Cath. Ch. of Winchester 
§ Fell. and Vice Prov. of Eton Coll. 


County. Diocese. Patron. 


The King 


Berks Salisbury J. A. Houblon, Esq 


¢ Herts London Trinity Coll. Camb. 


Cumb. Carlisle Bp. of Carlisle 

E. York York Rev. T. A. Mills 
Northamp.PeterboroBp. of Lincoln. 
Bp. of Winchester 


Surry Winch. Eton Coll. 


Lyddeard St. Lawrence, R. 


Russell, Charles 
Stoke St. a P. C. 
et 


Se 
eymour, T. C. W. a Melbourne, V, 


and Thurbaer, P.C. with ’ Somerset Bath &W 


Rt. Hon. W. 
Arbuthnot 
Norfolk Norwich Bp. of Ely 
Camb. Ely D. and C. of Ely 


Minor Can. of Cath. Ch. of Worcester 


tin, R. 


and ChapIn. of St. Oswald’s Hospital 


Chart, near Sutton, V 
Woodnesborough, V 
Gidley, R. 
Mendham, V 
and Syleham V. 
Battlefield, P. C. 
and Uffington, P. C. 
and Chelsfield, R. 


Smith, John . 
Southmead, William 


Whitaker, Thomas 


Williams, Edward 


with Farnborough, C. 


Wilson, Isaac . . Caistor, V. 


Smith, Digby. E Worcester, St. Mar- Wore. Wore. D.&C. of Worcester 
ey : 4 Kent Cant. 


D.& C. of Worcester 


Devon Exeter. Henry Rattray,Esq. 
Mrs. Whitaker 


: Guietk =Neewich { Miss Isabella Barry 


‘ Salop Lich. & C.John Corbet, Esq. 


‘ Kent Rochester All Souls’ Coll. Oxf. 
Preb. of Caistor in 


Lincoln Lincoln loom, Ch. of Lincoin 


> 
OXFORD. 


ELECTIONS. 

In convocation, the Rev. William Hard- 
ing, M.A. Fellow of Wadham College, has 
been nominated a Master of the Schools, 
in the room of the Rev. Mr. Harrington, 
of Exeter. 

The following gentlemen have been 
made Actual Students of Christ Church :— 
Mr. Thomas Edward Morris, Mr. Edward 
John Randolph, Mr. Arthur Ralph Barnes, 
and Mr. Thomas William Weare. The fol- 
lowing Commoners of Christ Church were, 
at the same time, elected Students:—Mr. 
John Edward Bright, Mr. Edward Thorn- 
ton, and Mr. George Benjamin Maule, (two 
first classes, Michaelmas Term, 1832.) 

George William Huntingford has been 
admitted Scholar of New College. 

MARRIED, 

At Leverton, by the Rev. William Mor- 
ley, the Rev. Stephen Preston, B.D. Fellow 
of Lincoln College, to Harriet, youngest 
daughter of the late Bennett Thomas 
Dobbs, Esq. of Scremby, in the county of 
Lincoln. 

DEGREES CONFERRED. 
MASTERS OF AKTS. 
T.JohnsonOrmerod, Fell,of BrasennoseColl. 





William II. Vanderstegen, Brasennose Coll. 

Thomas Henry Wipham, Trinity Coll. 

William Burton Dynham, Magdalen Hall. 

Henry Selby Hele, Magdalen Hall. 

Joseph Walker, Fellow of Brasennose Coll, 

Rev. Ben. Harrison, Student of Ch. Ch. 

G. H. Sacheverell Johnson, Taberdar of 

Queen’s Coll. 

William Leach, Queen’s Coll. 

John Rogers, Balliol! Coll. 

Rev.H. Hollingworth Pearson, Lincoln Coll. 

Richard Luney, Magdalen Hall. 
BACHELORS OF ARTs, 

Joseph Walker, Brasennose Coll., incorpo- 
rated from Trinity Coll. Cambridge. 
John Carey, Exeter Coll., incorporated from 

Trinity Coll. Cambridge. 
George Wareing Ormerod, BrasennoseColl. 
Benjamin Bradney Bockett, Magdalen Hall. 
Frederick A. S. Fane, New Inn Hall. 
Matthew H. Marsh, Student of Ch. Ch. 
Ralph Barnes, Student of Ch. Ch, 
Stephen Fox Strangways, Stud. of Ch.Ch. 
Mayow Wynell Mayow, Student of Ch.Ch. 
Hon. James Bruce, Student of Ch. Ch, 
George Benjamin Maule, Ch. Ch. 
John S. Brewer, Queen’s Coll. 
Edward Henry Abney, Exeter Coll. 
William Laxton, Trinity Coll. 
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CAMBRIDGE. 


ELECTIONS. 

The Rev. James Amiraux Jeremie, M.A. 
Fellow of Trinity College, has been chosen 
‘o the office of Christian Advocate, in the 
‘oom of the Rev. Hugh James Rose, re- 
signed. 

The Rev. Henry John Rose, B.D. Fellow 
of St.John’s College, has been elected Hul- 
sean Lecturer, vacant by the resignation of 
the Rev. J. J. Blunt, B.D. 

HuLseaN Prize Supsect.—A _ pre- 
mium exceeding 100/. will be given this 
year for the best dissertation onthe follow- 
ing subject :-——“ What were the opinions of 
the ancient philosophers of Greece and 
Rome, respecting the nature and attributes 
of the Deity: and how far did they differ 

from the revealed word of God ?” 


The subject of the Seatonian prize- 
poem, forthe present year is, “ St. Paul at 
Philippi.” 

The following will be the subjects of 
Examination in the last week of the Lent 
Term, 1834: 

1. The Gospel of St. Matthew. 

2. Paley’s Evidences of Christianity. 

3. Plato’s Apology of Socrates. 

4. Horatius de Arte Poetica. 


MARRIED. 

At Godmanchester, by the Lord Bishop 
of Bristol, the Rev. R. Williamson, M.A. 
Fellow of TrinityCollege, and Head Master 
of Westminster School, to Anne Gray, 
daughter of his Lordship. 


BACHELORS’ COMMENCEMENT, January 18, 1833. 


Those gentlemen whose names are preceded by an asterisk have one or more terms to keep, 
previous to being admitted to their degrees, although they passed their examination in the following 


order of arrangement 


MODERATORS. 


Henry Philpot, M.A. Cath. 


| John Hymers, M.A. St. John’s 


EXAMINERS. 


Francis Martin, M.A. Trin. 


| Robert Murphy, M.A. Caius 


WRANGLERS. 


Trin. 
Trin. 
Trin. 
Trin. 
Trin. 
Chr. 
Joh. 

Joh. 


Caius 
Pemb. 
Caius 
Trin. 
Trin. 
Joh. 
Emm. 
Caius 


Joh. 


| Fowler, 

| Gowring, 
Brown, 
Boteler, 
Hankinson, 
Nicholson, 
Radcliffe, 
Thompson, 


Ellice, 
Bowstead, 
Pratt, 
Kemplay, 
Phelps, 
Pound, 
Cartmel, 
Jerrard, 
Barber, 


SENIOR 
q Trin. 
> Joh. 


Joh. 


Joh. 
Trio. 
Caius 
Jesus 


Chambers, 
Loder, 
Gwilt, 
Stoddart, 


Bunbury, 
Massey, 
Fellowes, 

| Raikes, 

Joh. 

Cath. 
Qu. 

Joh. 

Emm. 

Pet. 

Joh. 

Joh. 


Wilson, Corpus | Sanders, 
Travers, Chr. | *Power, 
Hedges, Qu. | Evans, 2 4 
Begbie, 0 3 Pemb.) Wood, bs 
Vawdrey, §= Qu. | Tate, 
Bishop, Jesus | Peat, 
Andras, Joh. | Barker, W.G. 
Heywood, Trin. | *Percy, 


JUNIOR 
Trin. 
Qu. 
Joh, 
Magd. 
Pet. 

Pemb. 


Lydekker, Trin. 
Rose, 
Marsden, 
Sharp, 
Sale, 
North, 


Stockdale, 
Clare | Price, 
Cath. | Dusautoy, 
Magd. | Williams, 
Joh. | Wix, 
Trin. | Elliott, 


Corpus Walford, 


q Joh. 
‘> Joh. 
Clare 


| Paley, Joh. 
Dimock, Joh. 

| Barker, J. H. Joh. 
Jesus Caton, Trin. 
Joh. | Haworth, Chr. 

q Trin. | Lawrence, Trin. 

agd.| Manners, Corpus 

Trin. | Wiikinson, Jesus 
Joh. | 


Inman, ‘ 
Quirk, 
Bamfield, 
Fisher, 
Howlett, 
Feachem, 
Fawcett, 

| Wright, 

| Heathcote, 


OPTIMES. 

Clare. 
Joh. 
Joh. 


Pet. 
Joh. 
Emm. 
Pet. 
Emm. 
Trin. 
Clare 
Joh. 
Jesus 
Trin. 
Joh. 


Kempe, 
| Speck, 
Langdon, 


Wilson § > 


| Brown, 


Brewitt, a 


Huxtable, 
Hildyard, 
Jones, 
Ward, 
Jacob, 
Marshall, 
Greensill, 
| Smith, 


Trin. | Bullen. 
Trin. | Cantrell, 
Chr. | Barnes, ) a 
Qu. | Myers, 8 
Corpus | Taylor, 
Emm. | Roots, 
Trin. | *Weston, 
Corpus Bathurst, 
Pet. 


OPTIMES. 
Nelson, Pet. Noble, Joh. 
Bury, Joh. Lowe, Trin. H. 
Couchman, } @ Clare! *Francis, Ya Joh. 
Whitaker, § = Qu. | Tuck, — § > Corpus 
Wirgman, ‘Pet. Barton, Joh. 
| Snow, Joh. Jackson, Cath. 
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*Bucknill, Trin. Hamerton, ‘Trin. Pine, Trin. | Wood, Trin. 
Heathcote, Trin. Tuck, Jesus 
* * * e * dl 


zrotat—Jones, Cath. 














Laffer, Chr. Drayton, Trin. } | Casse, Jesus Heusch, Joh. 
Cardew, Joh. Stead, Caius § | Knox, Trin. § | Bromhead, Trin. 
Grylls, Trin. ) | Cazalet, Trin. Tindal, Trin. | Lee, Trin. 
Hopkins, Mas, f *Pemberton, Sid. *Corfield, Chr.  |Hamersley, Trin. 
Howard, Joh. | Kimpton, Trin. | Lamb, Trin. | Ripley, Joh. 
Childs, Trin. |*Cookson, Joh. Nicholson, Em. 4 Palmer, C. Joh. 
Campbell, Trin. | *Tucker, Pet. Priest, Corp. § | Abdy, Joh. 
Bateman, Chr. Poore, Qu. Wimberley, Joh. Greaves, Trin. 
Carter, Joh. Jones, Cath. | Jones, Em. | Alford, Lord Magd. 
*Bowyer, Caius }| *Clarke, Trin. dv! Malcolm, Joh. § | Palenee, H. Joh. 
Lockwood, Joh. Philpott, Joh. §| *Montgomery Corp. | Garden, Trin. 
Blyth, Chr. *Monteith, Trin. | Durban, Qu. 4 | Holmes, Magd. 
Kidd, Emm. | Sharpe, Joh. | Hine, Corp. |Grigson, Corpus 
* Martin, Sid. Brookfield, Trin. | | *Cartwright, Qu. 2 Macdonald, Trin. 
Leighton, Joh. *Bateman, Joh. | Loxley, Cath ;|*Palin, Trin. 
Humble, Emm. | Sculthorpe Joh. | Reynolds, Qu. Thomson, Jesus 
Smith, Trin. | Garden, Pet. } Bateman, Corp. | Sloane, Trin. 
*Irwin, Qu. Reeve, Trin. § | Owen, Joh. Caley, Joh. 2 
Hubbard, Trin. | Meadows, Corp. }| *Owen, Qu. Ley, Qu. 4 
Maddock, Cath. | Rashdall, Corp. §| Braune, Sid. *Onslow, Trin. 
Murray, Sidney | Williams, Emm. | Barlow, Jesus | *Jones,F.J.W. Joh. 
Calthrop, Joh. Ventris, Joh. Pearce, Qu. Worsley, Magd. 
Jenkyns, Clare | Allen, Trin. ; Delap, Trin. | Wright, Trin. 
Forster, Corpus | *Batchellor, Trin. Platten, Caius cores 
Metcalfe, Joh. Kent, Clare | *Pugh, Cath. 

Downes, Chr. ? Price, Qu. * Andrews, Pesca Bennett, Corpus 
Staveley, Cath. ;| Greenslade, Trin. Hurt, Jesus § | Bush, Pemb. 
Turner, Joh. * Baillie, Trin. | *Beevor, iat *Gregory, Trin. 
Simpson, Joh. Hall, Joh. Birch, Joh, *Hughes, Joh. 
Lindsay, Ld, Trin. | Hornby, Joh. | English, Trin. | Knipe, Qu. 
Carlyon, Clare | Booty, Trin. | Marriott, Sid. Mackinnon, Joh. 

* Mitton, desus | *Yorke, Qu. Stawell, Pet. Mellersh, Joh. 
Rolfe, Caius | King,Hon.P. Trin. | Tomlinson, Joh. Parker, Joh. 
*Roberts, Cath. | *Skelton, Pet. § | Scurfield, Joh. Wood, Trin. 





grotat.—Keeling, Joh. 


Henry George Hand, Esq., and Robert Gordon Latham, Esq., Fellows of King’s 
College, have been admitted to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 


COMBINATION PAPER, 1833. 





PRIOR COMB. 24. Coll. Regal. 
Jan. 6. Mr. Gu. Crawley, Mag. 31. Coll. Trin. 
13. Mr. Clark, Regin. Apr. 7. Fest. Pascu. 
20. Mr. Calthrop, Corp. 14. Mr. Berry, Pet. 
27. Mr. Palmer, Jes. 21. Mr. Chinnery, Reg. 
Feb. 3. Coll. Regal. 28. Mr. Dallin, Corp. 
10. Coll. Trin. Mai. 5. Mr. Bawtrey, Jes. 
17. Coll. Joh. 12. Coll. Regal. 
24. Mr. Baines, Chr. 19. Coll. Trin. 
Mar. 3. Mr. Simons, Regin. 26. Fest. Pentec. 
10. Mr. Burton, Clar. Jun, 2. Mr. Gage, Magd. 


17. Mr. Crick, Jes. 9. Mr. Bagnall, Regin. 
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Jun. 16. 
23. 
30. 
Jul. 


21. 
28. 


6. 
13. 
20. 
25. 


s. 
Feb. 2. 


10. 
12 
20. 


24. 
Mar. 3. 
10. 
17. 
24. 


25. 


1 
Apr. 5. 


Mai. 1. 


16. 
19. 


26. 
27. 


28. 


LE 
E. E. 


. Fest. Crreum, 


. Fest. Pasca. 
. Fer. 1™, 
. Fer, 2° 
. Mr. N. Calvert, Joh. 
. Mr. Norman, Pet. 
5. Fest. S. Marc. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


Mr. Alpe, Corp, 
Mr. Carver, Jes. 
Commem. Beneract. 


7. Coll. Regal. 
14. 


Coll. Trin. 
Coll. Joh. 
Mr. Crosland, Mag. 
POSTER COMB. 
Mr. Iliff, Trin. 
Fest.Erien. Mr.Howman,Corp. 
Mr. Grey, Joh. 
Mr. Collins, Joh. 
Conver. S. Paut. Mr. Bateman. 
Joh. 
Mr. Buake, Pemb. 
Fest. Purtr. Mr. Evans, Regal. 


3. Mr. Waring, Magd. 


Mr. Jac, Chapman, Regal. 


2. Mr. Dale, Corp. 


Dies CiNERUM. Concio AD 
Cc *- ‘RUM. 

Fest. S. Matrn. Mr.Brett, Corp. 

Mr. Lendeo, Trin. 

Mr. Maturin, Regal. 

Mr. Walters, Trin. 

Mr. Hewitt, Trin. 

Fest. ANNUNC. Mr. 
Regin. 


Clowes, 


. Mr. Moultrie, Trin. 


Passio Domini. Mr. Barringer, 


Joh. 

Coll. Joh. 
Mr. Childers, Trin. 
Mr. Punnett, Clar, 


Mr. Jen. Jones, 
Joh. 


. Mr. S. Paynter, Trin. 


Fest. SS. Pure. et Jac. Mr. 


Sewell, Sid. 


. Mr. Taylor, Cath. 
2. Mr. Whitehurst, Pet. 


Fest. Ascen. Mr. Montgomery, 
Pet. 

Mr. Fearon, Emman. 

Fest. Pentec. Coll. Joh. 


Fer. 1™- Mr. Gul. Crawley, 
Magd. 
Fer. 2°*- Mr. Baines, Chr. 





Jun. 2. Mr. Berry, Pet. 
9. Mr. Jeremie, Trin. 
11. Fest. S. BARNAB. 
Clar. 
16. Mr. Arlett, Pemb. 
23. Mr. Bowstead, Corp. 
24. Fest. S. Jon. Bap. 
Trin. 
29. Fest. S. Per. 
righan, Joh. 
30. Comme. BENEPACT. 
Jul. 7. Mr. Gul, Turner, Pemb. 
14. Mr. Gage, Magd. 
21. Mr. Tennant, Trin. 
25. Fest. S. Jac. Mr. Crosland, 
Magd. 
28. Mr. Hall, Magd. 


Mr. Sutton, 


Mr. Hoole, 


Mr. Gul. G. Car- 


Oppon. 
Coll. Regal. 
Coll, Trin. 
Coll. Joh. 


van $i Bellass, Chr. 


Resp. in Theolog. 


Mr. G. 
Trin. 


A. Browne, 


Mr. Fisher, Cath. 
Mr. Punnett, Clar. 
Mr. Perry, Jes. 
Coll. Regal. 
Coll. Trin. 
Coll. Joh. 
. San Scott, Pet. 
Mr. Nussey, Cath. 
Mr. Backhouse,Clar. 
Mr. Studd, Cai. 
(Coll. Regal. 
Coll. Trin. 
Mr. Malcolm, Trin. . Joa Joh. 
Mr. Heywood, Chr. 
Mr. Birch, Cath. 
Mr. Reynolds, Trin. Si Sewell, Sid. 


Mr. Blakeney, Joh. 


Mr. Gimingham,Cai. 


Mr. Day, Cai... . 


Mr. Dodd, Magd.. . 


Mr. Clayton, Cai. 
Coll. Regal. 

Coll. Trin, 

_ tom Joh. 


Mr. Hudson, Trin. . 


Resp. in Jur. Civ. 
Mr. Godfrey, Joh. . j 

Resp. in Medic. 
Mr. Cory, Cai. 


Oppon. 
Mr. Chabot, Joh. 
Mr. Dugmore, Cai. 
Oppon. 
Mr. Wollaston, Cai. 
Sur Thorp, Cai. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


and J. 


T. H. have our best thanks. 
We are indebted to our friends at Lichfield anc 


X. has been received. 


1 Bath. 


The living writer, alluded to in our last volume, p. 749, line 10, we thought to 
have been Mrs. Sargant, but which we find to be Mr. Scobell; consequently, in 
line 11, for her read his ; line 12, for she read he. 

Page 753, line 10 from the bottom, for from read form. 

We will thank our readers to transpose lines 15 and 16, p. 30, in our last number. 


Page 39, line 16, for then attach, read there. 


scrutiny. 


Page 42, line 9, for sanctuary read 





